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NEWS OF THE WEEK, 


MEETING between Lord Kitchener, Mr. Asquith, and 
Mr. Churchill at Malta has caused intense curiosity and 
a multitude of rumours during the week. As we understand 
it, the meeting has been informal; Mr. Asquith had arranged 
some time ago to go for acruise in the Mediterranean with Mr. 
Churchill, and we mistrust all the stories that Lord Kitchener 
insisted on the meeting in order to force urgent military 
demands on the Government. At the same time there is 
little doubt that Lord Kitchener has definite opinions on the 
need for strengthening the Egyptian garrison, and if the 
wilder stories about the meeting are certainly untrue 
it would be equally misleading to suppose that the whole 
Mediterranean question has not been carefully discussed. 
To some extent a new situation has been created by the latest 
Admiralty plan of basing the Mediterranean battleships on 
Gibraltar instead of on Malta, and withdrawing the Atlantic 
Fleet from Gibraltar to home waters. Closely connected 
with the subjects which have been before Lord Kitchener, 
Mr. Asquith, and Mr. Churchill is the problem of military 
and naval co-operation with France. We are glad that the 
proposal for an alliance with France is commanding the 
attention it deserves. 


We do not pretend that the comments are all favour- 
able, but no harm can come of the discussion, and very much 
good may be done if the idea builds itself up in the public 
mind that an alliance is the only logical culmination to the 
stress of forces which compels France and Great Britain in all 
circumstances to march together. It is as well from the very 
outset of such a discussion that it should be understood that 
British opinion would not be agreeable to the condition of 
alliance suggested by a certain school of French politicians. 
That condition is that Great Britain should guarantee a quota 
of military strength such as we could not produce except on 
the terms of a conscript Army. Great Britain, whose para- 
mount concern is her Navy, could nut offer for co-operation 
with France in case of need anything more than a 
very efficient moderate-sized expeditionary force. We 
might with equal justice demand an increase of French 
naval strength. We trust, therefore, that the question 
of guaranteeing quotas on either side may be disregarded 
and that attention may be concentrated on the important 





an independent computation of national needs. We have 
written more fully of the Mediterranean question elsewhere. 


The arrival of the new French Resident-General, General 
Lyautey, at Fez last Saturday was signalized by a strong 
general attack on tke city by tribesmen. The attack began 
about ten o'clock. The situation was at one time very serious. 
A large number of tribesmen forced their way into the city, 
and were only dislodged by artillery fire at close quarters. 
The European civilians were kept in the Consulates, and spent 
a most anxious night listening to the tremendous din and not 
knowing what might happen next. The Sultan, according 
to the Times correspondent, was much alarmed, but grew 
calmer as the tribesmen were gradually beaten off. The 
French are said to bave lost thirty-eight killed and about 
sixty officers and men wounded. By midday on Sunday the 
immediate danger was past, but the tribesmen were preparing 
to renew the attack. 


On Tuesday they returned, and on that day and on 
Wednesday the city was again in great danger. On Tuesday 
night some hundreds of Berbers forced their way in and 
there was hand-to-hand fighting in the streets. The Times 
correspondent says that the rising is entirely anti-French and 
that the other Europeans have actually received messages 
from the rebels that no harm is intended to them or their pro- 
perty. It was fortunate for all alike, however, that the native 
residents in Fez bad been disarmed after the recent rising in the 
city, or they would probably have joined the tribesmen who burst 
through the walls. General Girardot’s camp on the Mauluya 
has also been attacked, and he suffered some loss. The French 
Government has decided to send reinforcements of 4,000 men, 
and the number of French troops in Morocco will thus be 
raised to 47,000. The garrison of Fez is only 4,500. There is 
no doubt that the French have an anxious time before them in 
their new protectorate. The natives unquestionably suffered 
a good deal from land grabbing during the absence of 
M. Regnault, and the process of redress is tardy. The Pre- 
tender appears to be making progress, and the Sultan persists 
in his wish to resign and to depart to Rabat, the usual asylum 
of ex-Sultans. 


The New Jersey primaries have given Mr. Roosevelt an- 
other sweeping victory. He carried all the twenty-eight 
delegates to the Republican Convention. The New York 
correspondent of the Times says that Mr. Taft’s friends had 
been hoping that New Jersey, owing to its proximity to New 
York, would reflect the well-known dislike of the latter State 
for Mr. Roosevelt. There is now very little chance that Mr. 
Taft can have a majority of delegates in the Convention. It 
seems quite probable that no political group will be strong 
enough to nominate a Republican candidate for the Presidency 
and that the Convention will have to discuss the whole matter, 
as it were, afresh and choose its man. In this case we 
strongly suspect that the choice will turn out to be Mr. Roose- 
velt himself. 





A negro rising is in progress in the eastern end of the 
island of Cuba, and although the situation is not as yet 
serious rumours of intervention by the United States are 
spreading rapidly. A fleet of eight American battleships has, 
indeed, been concentrated at Key West, but Mr. Taft has 
explained to the Cuban Government that this is merely a pre- 
caution for safeguarding American property in the island: 
An interesting article in Monday’s Times reviews the 
situation and summarizes the recent relations between Cuba 
and the United States. Four years after the end of the 
Spanish War—in 1902, that is—the Americans presented 
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Cuba with a Constitution and withdrew from the island. 
In 1906, however, they were obliged to occupy it a 
second time in order to prevent civil war. Once more they 
withdrew in 1909, and the Cuban Republic was re-established. 
Since that time the Government of General Gomez has, accord- 
ing to the writer in the Times, done much to improve the 
material condition of the island; but its stability is by no 
means established, and its integrity is worse than doubtful. 
We may add that Thursday’s Times contains a letter from 
Sir Harry Johnston declaring his belief that a third and final 
occupation of the island by the United States would be “the 
very best thing which could happen to Cuba from the point of 
view of the Cubans.” 


The Report of the American Senate Committee on the 
‘Titanic’ disaster was issued on Monday. There was a 
remarkable contrast between the sobriety of the Report and 
the extraordinary speech in which Mr. Smith, the Chairman 
of the Committee, explained it. The following seem to us to 
be the more important conclusions :— 

(1) That the ‘Titanic’ ignored the warnings as to ice. 

(2) That, owing to the water being able to overflow the tops of 
the watertight compartments, these compartments were not really 
watertight. 

(3) That no systematic warning to engers was given, 

(4) That the ‘Californian’ saw the distress signals of the 
*Titanic’ and failed to respond to them, “in accordance with the 
dictates of humanity, international usage, and the requirements 
of the law.” 

(5) That proper discipline would have admitted of the con- 
eentration of survivors in some of the boats, so that the rest of 
the boats might have been free to go to the rescue after the 
‘Titanic’ had foundered, : 

(6) That the telegraphist of the ‘Carpathia’ failed to show 
proper vigilance. 

It would be absurd to pretend that these findings are with- 
out value and importance merely because we know that 
the Chairman proved himself ignorant of nautical affairs. 
We fancy that his colleagues must have been largely respon- 
sible for the Report (which in several respects probably 
anticipates the Report of Lord Mersey), while Mr. Smith 
consoled himself with an oration in the Senate which for the 
genius of its fustian and turgidity almost recalled the manner 
of the author of the “ Great Defiance ” in ‘‘ Martin Chuzzlewit.” 
It is very curious how a taste for fantastic and vaporous rhetoric 
remains among a certain class of Americans. An Englishman 


could not be induced to talk like that; on the other hand it } 


is equally true that he has not the peculiar imagination 
that would enable him to do it. The want of “proper 
divcipline” among the crew was neither panic nor disorder, 
It was a want of cohesion which might have been remedied 
by the crew being longer together in the same ship, by practice 
at Loat-drill, and by some system of policing the disaster. 


Such a lack of “proper discipline” might easily appear in 
any ship belonging to any line. Boat-drill is not carried out 
thoroughly, and the ship’s company generally comes together 
for the first time a few hours before the ship sails. It would 
not be impossible, we should think, to have some continuity in 
the formation of crews. Sailors talk of a ship “finding her- 
self”; but while a crew rapidly brought together is still under- 
going the similar process of finding itself a disaster may 
occur. The lack of any “systematic warning” to the pas- 
sengers would be impossible if there were a posse of ship’s 
police under an officer to take the situation in hand and, if 
necessary, coerce the passengers in their own interests. It is 
obviously quite impossible in a huge liner for a captain's 
influence to make itself felt throughout the ship in a crisis. 
We are very glad that the Report draws attention to the lack 
of etrict control over the wireless telegraphists. Wirelcss 
telegraphy is now one of the essential parts of the apparatus 
of life-saving. Finally there is a very strong, and we dare- 
say sound, recommendation that all passenger ships of a 
certain size should have longitudinal as well as transverse 
bulkheads, the longitudinal bulkheads being designed to 
supply an outer skin such as men-of-war have. 


Lord Kitchener's first report upon Egypt and the Sudan 
was issued on Thursday night, and is on the whole 
thoroughly optimistic in tone. The total revenue of Egypt 
for the year 1911 was £E16,793,000, which gave a surplus of 
£551,921,000. This revenue shows an increase upon that for 
1919 of £E827,000 and upon that for the record year 1907 








Ss 
of £E425,000. Lord Kitchener reports that the Turco- 
Italian War has caused deep excitement, but that on the 
whole the people of Egypt have displayed the most praise- 
worthy self-restraint, and he adds that in other res 
spects the political feeling has lately been much 
calmer. The future development of Egypt, the report 
observes, must depend on improved conditions of 
agriculture and educational progress, and in these respecis the 
newly formed agricultural department is doing good work. 
The section upon the Sudan is even more hopeful, and 
remarks that the prosperity of its inhabitants has increased 
under British rule by leaps and bounds, “and to-day it may 
be said that there is hardly a poor man in the Sudan.” The 
population, which under the Mahdi’s rule dropped from nine 
to two millions, has now increased to three, and is expected to 
reach four millions in the next five years. 


The London transport strike has continued throughout the 
week without interruption, but owing to the firm action of the 
autborities it has not as yet produced any very serious effects 
upon the public food supply. On Monday a force of over a 
thousand police were told off for duty in connexion with the 
unloading by non-union labour of some 3,000 tons of South 
American beef from the ‘ Highland Brae’ at the Albert Dock, 
In the course of the day more than 2,500 quarters of beef 
were taken through the streets to Smithfield in large convoys 
with strong police escorts. The work was continued on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, and by the middle of the week 
other steamers were beginning to unload their cargoes under 
the sume conditions, Very little dieorder on the part of 
strikers seems to have taken place, and only a few isolated 
arrests were made. The supply of meat to Smithfield was in 
this way sufficient to prevent any considerable rise in prices. 
In the course of Tuesday the Strike Committee protested to 
the Government against the use of police and troops in the 
interests of employers; but the Home Office issued a state. 
ment denying the allegations, while asserting the Govern- 
ment’s intention of using all their resources for preserving 
order and maintaining the food supply. 


Meanwhile Sir Edward Clarke’s inquiry, which opencd on 
Friday week, was concluded last Saturduy, and on Tuesday 
night his report was issued by the Board of Trade. Of the 
seven questions disputed Sir Edward Clarke decided two 
against the men and four against the masters, while upon 
the last he came to no positive decision. He adds, as a 
conclusion to the report, that all these questions should have 
been brought to the Board cf Trade for decision before recourse 
was bad toa strike. Mr. Buxton immediately sent copics o« 
this report to both parties to the dispute, together with an in- 
vitation to a conference to be held at the Board of Trade on 
Friday morning. At the same time he informed the Transport 
Workers’ Federation that the Government were strongly of 
opinion that, in view of Sir Edward Clarke’s report, work should 
at once be resumed. This advice was not, however, accepted, 
though the men agreed to send representatives to the con- 
ference. The London shipowners, on the other hand, refused 
to accept Mr. Buxton’s invitation. In a letter sent on 
Wednesday Mr. Potter, their chairman, stated that their 
experience of the similar negotiations last autumn had taught 
them to expect no good from such a conference. They had 
no confidence that any negotiations that now took place would 
have any greater reality or be more permanent. On Friday 
came the further announcement that the Port of London 
Authority had also refused to attend the conference, as well 
as several other employers’ socicties. In consequence of these 
refusals the prospects of an immediate settlement seemed 
almost hopeless. We may remark, however, that should the 
men follow the advice of Sir Edward Clarke and return to 
work at once they would be in a very strong position, 


Mr. Lloyd George, who was the principal speaker at a great 
demonstration in favour of Disestablishment at Swansea on 
Tuesday, said that the connexion of the State with religion 
was an injury to the spiritual life of the country. Turning to 
the questicn of endowment he declared that “ we cannot give 
away the property of a nation in order to earn a mereiricious 
credit for generosity.” Gigantic problems were awaiting 
settlement, but Parliament was afraid, and all parties seemed 
to be affected with nervous prostration, As he was at home 
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he meant to talk freely—and, let us add, he was as good as 
his word. The situation needed courage, and nine parts of 
courage was faith. “For Heaven's sake let us apply our 
principles fearlessly.” He flung back the charges of sacrilege, 
theft, and greedon the assailants of the Bill. Vessels consecrated 
to the sanctuary were still on their sideboards, meat dedicated 
to the altar stocked their larders to-day, and the greatest people 
in England owned land which at one time belonged to the poor 
and to the service of religion. 


The men for whom the Welsh miners worked grudged them 
every inch of sunlight and breathing space. In the thinly popu- 
lated districts of Wales they could deprive a man of his liveli- 
hood for his opinions and exile him from the home of his 
fathers. There was no monarchy in the world, not even in 
Russia, which could do that. Here there was one limited 
monarchy, but there were ten thoasand little Tsars who held 
absolute autocratic sway. The Welsh were not pirates seeking 
pillage; they sought but their own. Mr. Lloyd George ended 
his inflammatory harangue with an impassioned eulogy of Non- 
conformity, which was covering the land with altars to the 
Most High, and a vindication of the petition of the Welsh 
that they should be free from the bondage of the State, and 
that the inheritance of the poor should be restored to them. 
Altogether the speech was an astonishing performance for a 
responsible statesman, and fully equalled any of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s previous efforts as a promoter of class enmity. 


Mr. Keir Hardie, who presided at a woman suffrage meet- 
ing on Saturday night at Merthyr, referred to a fresh develop- 
ment on the part of the National Union of Women’s Suffrage 
Societies. Hitherto the Union had not taken any pronounced 
stand in favour of one party or against another, but they had 
recently come to a decision of a very significant and far-reach- 
ing kind, and, owing to the fact that the Labour Party alone had 
votes for women in its programme, they were about to raise an 
election fund to assist Labour candidates. Assuming the state- 
ment to be cerrect, we cannot imagine any step more effectively 
designed to detach moderate suffragists from active participa- 
tion in the movement as well as to weaken the Labour Party. 


The All-for-Ireland League held its Convention at Cork on 
Sunday last. The main resolution, proposed by Mr. William 
O’Brien, welcomed the Government Home Rule Bill as 
offering a reasonable basis of permanent reconciliation between 
the two countries, but having commended the principle of the 
Bill Mr. O’Brien and the other speakers proceeded to tear it 
to picces in detail. A resolution was adopted declaring that 
the Bill as it stands would complete the death of land pur- 
chase. Mr. T. M. Healy condemned the finance of the Bill as 
absolutely unsatisfactory. Mr. O’Brien declared that nobody 
but a place-hunter could go into raptures over it, and Lord 
Dunraven wrote to say that as it stood it was an anti- 
Federal measure which oould not be adapted to Britain. 
Mr. O’Brien assures us that no sane Irish Nationalists will 
think of rejecting the Bill, but he is extraordinarily successful 
in proving that there is a great deal of method in such madness. 


On Wednesday night Mr. Balfour spoke at the Commemora- 
tion Feast of the Grocers’ Company. In the course of his 
speech he raised the question why it was that the Restoration 
was received in England with almost universal satisfaction. 
The reason Oliver Cromwell failed, as with all his genius he 
did fail, was that by the force of circumstances he found him- 
self compelled to break with the traditions of the past.. It 
was in vain that he had tried to set up institutions which were 
not in unity with that history to which the English people 
were so profoundly attached. Therefore it was that the 
whole country turned back to the old traditions. Surely, 
Mr. Balfour proceeded, it was not party sentiment to say 
that the attempt of one of the greatest men that England 
ever produced—Oliver Cromwell—to break the traditional 
condition of English evolution was a failure. “The lesson 
to be drawn from that was a lesson that all parties in this 
country would accept, that in order to make the best of the 
future we must never ignore the past.” 


Two interesting pieces of University intelligence appeared 
in Thursday’s Times. One relates to the proposed professor- 
ship of town-planning at London University, an idea which 
originated with Mr. John Burns, who suggested some time 
ago that some wealthy person should endow such a chair, and 





has since been urged by Mr. Herbert Warren, of the Garden 
City Association. A strong committee is now been formed to 
further the scheme, which is supported by Sir Philip Magnus, 
M.P. for London University, Sir Henry Miers, the Principal, 
and Sir Aston Webb, R.A. Instruction is already given in 
this subject at the Liverpool and Birmingham Universities, 
and it is strongly felt that students of architecture 
or surveying in London should enjoy similar facilities. The 
other announcement relates to the offer of Mr. Walter Morrison, 
M.A., of Balliol College, of a sum of £10,000 to form the 
nucleus of a Pension Fund for Professors of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. The need of such a fund has long been 
recognized, and Mr. Morrison's gift will, we hope, provoke a 
generous emulation amongst other loyal sons of Oxford. Of 
late years the bulk of University bequests has been devoted 
to assisting students, but a well-administered pension fund 
is equally an instrument of efficiency. 


The protected cruiser ‘Melbourne,’ which is being con- 
structed for the Royal Australian Navy, was launched at 
Birkenhead on Thursday. This ship is the second to be 
launched of the four cruisers which, with six destroyers and 
three submarines, are to make up the Australian fleet unit. 
Captain Muirhead Collins, representing the Federal Govern- 
ment, pointed out that the importance of the occasion lay in 
the fact that the vessel represented a new and progressive 
naval policy undertaken by one of the Domivions—a policy 
which, whilst satisfying national aspiration and the position 
of a self-governing community, would point the way toa 
common sharing of Imperial obligations. 


The result of the polling in the South Hackney division was 
declared late on the evening of the 24th ult., the figures being 
Mr. H. Morison (L.) 5,339, Mr. J. 0. Gibson (U.) 4,836, or a 
Liberal majority of 503. Compared with December 1910, 
when the two Liberal candidates polled between them 7,014 
votes, last week’s poll shows, on a slightly increased register, 
an increase of 1,593 in the Unionist vote, a decrease in the 
Liberal vote of 1,675, and a decrease in the Liberal majority 
of 3,268. When it is borne in mind that the Unionists had 
only a week in which to conduct their campaign, the result is 
extremely gratifying. 


The Royal International Horticultural Exhibition at 
Ohelsea, which was opened on Wednesday week, is generally 
admitted to be the most wonderful ever seen in London. 
Indeed, one of the foreign jurors declared that a similar 
exhibition had never been seen anywhere. The greatest pro- 
gress has been shown in the raising of new roses, orchids, and 
carnations, but the display in all departments—inoluding 
vegetables and fruit—was astonishingly fine. In the foreign 
section the French pavilion attracted most attention, but 
Holland, Belgium, and Japan were ali admirably represented. 
The King’s Cup for the most meritorious exhibit in the show 
was won by Sir George Holford for a group of orchids, and 
the honour of knighthood has been conferred on Mr. H. J. 
Veitch, the famous horticulturist—sole survivor of the 
Executive Committee of the International Horticultural 
Exhibition of 1866—for his services in organizing and 
preparing the present show. 


We note with deep regret the death, from typhoid fever, 
on Thursday last, at the early age of forty-five, of Mr. 
Wilbur Wright, to whose experiments, in partnership with 
his brother Orville, the present development of the aeroplane 
is chiefly due. The way bad been prepared by the gliding 
machines of Lilienthal, Pilcher, and Chanute, but the 
Wrights, who began their pioneer work at Dayton, Ohio, in 
1900, were the first to convert the glider into a real flying 
machine by the addition of a petrol motor. Their success, 
culminating in the wonderful series of flighte at Fort Myor 
and Le Mans in 1908, was all the more remarkable when it is 
borne in mind that they were men of limited resources, and 
relied entirely on their own efforts and skill as constructors, 
mechanics, and pilots. Indeed, we are inclined to reckon the 
achievement of the Wrights as the most wonderful instance 
of American tenacity in modern times. 





Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. May 9th. 
Consols (24) were on Friday 77}—Friday week 77}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





NAVAL POWER AND THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


y de meeting of Lord Kitchener, Mr. Asquith, and Mr. 
Churchill in Malta has caused a bountiful crop of 
rumours and a good deal of uninforming talk about naval 
strategy. No doubt Lord Kitchener has taken the oppor- 
tunity to discuss the effect upon Egypt of the tendency 
giadually to place the pivot of the ships which are respon- 
sible for the security of the Mediterranean further to the 
west. The garrison of Egypt is another matter about 
which probably he has had questions to ask. But we 
advise our readers to refuse to believe that there is any sub- 
stantial value in the argument that the Mediterranean has 
been virtually abandoned by the recent redistribution of 
the Fleet. The true position for a Navy is nearest to the 
point where the enemy will be able to display his greatest 
strength. If the foreign Navy which offers the most 
serious challenge to our own were in the Mediterranean, 
and we began to withdraw our ships from there, we might 
indeed be said to be abandoning the Mediterranean. We 
could justly be said to be abandoning all pretensions to 
naval power anywhere. But that is not happening. When 
the menace to our security was in the Mediterranean our 
chief naval strength was centred there. If the menace 
had been in the nearest open water to the South Pole 
—if one can imagine such a thing—our strength 
would have been, or ought to have been, centred 
there. When the menace shifts the means of meeting it 
must also be shifted. But if it is to be asserted that this 
watchful and mobile process means an abandonment of any 
and every place where our greatest strength was once dis- 
played we should be forced to keep a whole British Navy 
in several parts of the world. 

The sea is one and indivisible. That is our belief, and 
we have the greatest authorities on our side, though there 
is a younger school which is in rebellion against the 
orthodox and, as it seems to us, clear teaching of experience. 
Such dissent is expressed, for example, in a letter from Mr. 
Dewar which we print elsewhere. He would apparently have 
various sea areas held by British fleets that varied in size 
according to the importance of the area held. Of course 
a certain division of naval force is unavoidable, but it 
should not be allowed to impair the ability to deliver a 
shattering blow at one particular point with the vast 
preponderance of the country’s naval strength. The 
transference of our chief fighting strength from the 
Mediterranean to the North Sea has been a gradual pro- 
cess that responded to the growth of Germany’s 
Navy and to our deepening friendship with France, 
who used to be the enemy. We cannot see that at 
any moment this movement has been hastened out 
of measure with the change of circumstances. 
We said that there was no “substantial” value in the 
assertion that the Mediterranean is being abandoned. 
That there is a superficial truth in it is obvious, if one 
ouly judges by the visible fact that the sea, which was the 
historic theatre of our naval strength, is becoming con- 
tinually less so. But in naval strategy, as in economic 
arguinent, one must look further than the facts imme- 
diately before one’s nose. A vast preponderance of British 
naval strength in the North Sea means the security of the 
Middle Sea much more certainly than we could hope to 
achieve it by having a fleet in the North Sea that 
was just not strong enough to make sure of victory. 
No local security—if there were such.a thing—in the 
Mediterranean could recompense us for a decisive defeat 
in the North Sea. That would be the beginning of the 
end of all things. On the other hand if we were ever 
attacked in the North Sea, and were strong enough to gain 
a decisive victory there, the éffect upon the naval move- 
ments of the two southern members of the Triple Alliance 
in the Mediterranean would be instantaneous. Mr. Dewar 
reminds us that Spain left her fleet off the coast of Cuba 
and Russia hers off the coast of Japan. Quite true. But 
did Admiral Dewey leave his off Manila in that same 
Spanish-American War in which Cervera’s fleet went 
to the bottom off Santiago de Cuba? Of course 
we do not forget that, while our strength in the 
Mediterranean has decreased, that of Austria-Hungary 
and Italy has increased. . But the principle we have 











stated nevertheless is bound to override all others in a 
necessarily imperfect world in which it is impossible 
to have one’s chief fleet in every sea at the same time 
Admiral Mahan has remarked that even if such an 
abandonment of the Mediterranean as would be a visible 
loss to our prestige were necessary it would still be right 
strategy for Great Britain to meet without reservation the 
challenge in the North Sea. Our complaint about the 
present discussion is that there has been unnecessary fuss 
and exaggeration. We often wish that the Admiralty 
could work more silently. If slight naval redistributions 
were effected without a flourish of oratory nothing would 
be lost and a very great deal would be gained. 

We are disinclined to believe that Lord Kitchener pro- 
fesses more than a minor part of the alarm with which he 
is credited as to the Egyptian garrison or any of the Medi- 
terranean garrisons. If, however, it is necessary to give 
those garrisons a greater power of resistance by increasing 
their numbers and strengthening their artillery, in order 
that they might be able to hold out till our naval 
superiority had asserted itself by a rather slower and less 
direct method than formerly, well and good—that is 
another matter altogether. It certainly is not a subject 
for neglect, and the Defence Committee must be expected 
earnestly to attend to it. The naval changes which 
have caused the present outcry, we may remind our 
readers, amount to this, that while the Mediterranean 
Cruiser Squadron still pivots on Malta the Battle Fleet is to 
be moved westwards from Malta to Gibraltar. According 
to the theory it will there be able to steam eastwards into 
the Mediterranean or northwards to home waters according . 
as its services are needed. It will be known as the Fourth 
Squadron of the First Fleet, and its numbers wiil be raised, 
as we believe, from six ships to eight. The present 
Atlantic Fleet, which pivots on Gibraltar, will come home 
and will be known as the Third Squadron of the First Fleet. 
If the Fourth Battle Squadron were required to steam 
northwards in an emergency the Mediterranean Cruiser 
Squadron could be reinforced by the Second Fleet, one 
squadron of which is always to be in home ports and ready 
to move. This is not the same thing as a squadron on 
the spot in the Mediterranean, it is true; but it is a pro- 
vision for reinforcement which need not be ignored. Some 
people seem to have forgotten that Gibraltar and Malta 
are not rich parts of the British Empire which have to be 
saved lest the people starve. They are what they are 
because the Navy made them so. It is a topsy-turvy 
argument to talk as though the British Empire is being 
ruined because when the Navy no longer has exactly the 
same need of them they are guarded from the sea with less 
immediate strictness than before. We do not, of course, 
mean that we could lose Malta or Gibraltar without really 
suffering for it, but the present criticism rather confuses 
cause and effect. 

It is impossible to consider the Mediterranean question 
without relating it to France. Our potential enemies in 
the Mediterranean—never, we trust, to be enemies in any 
worse sense—are Austria-Hungary and Italy. We cannot 
conceive of a quarrel between ourselves and those countries 
—in other words between ourselves and the Triple Alliance 
—which would not also involve France. We could not 
safely or honourably leave our interests in the Mediter- 
ranean in French hands, but French co-operation with us 
in the Mediterranean is in any event assured. Let us, 
then, look at the matter in this way. We admit that our 
“local” risks in the Mediterranean are _ necessarily 
slightly greater than they were; but we can count 
on French support with a certainty that never existed 
before. And let us view the situation from yet 
another angle. Since our community of interest with 
France is so intimate—this increased sense of co-operation 
in the Mediterranean is only one fact of a large identical 
policy—it is most desirable that we should know exactly 
to what risks of war we are thereby committed. The only 
basis on which we could demand precise information as to 
our liability would be the basis of an alliance. We mean 
an alliance that would be avowedly an instrument for 
keeping the peace—a purely defensive alliance that exacted 
no quota of fighting strength from either side. If either 
Power committed an act of aggression it would relieve 
the other of the obligation to accept any responsibility. 
There should be a clause under which neither Power 
could take any hostile step without consulting the 
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other. With such an alliance there would be much less 
danger than now of our being surprised into a war by 
the indiscretion of some unproved and short-lived French 
Ministry. For let us not deceive ourselves—as things are, 
the instinct of self-preservation requires us to act with 
France whatever she does. By such an alliance as we 
have described the danger that we should have to fight in 
the Mediterranean would be greatly reduced. 





THE METHODS OF THE NEW UNIONISM. 


HE elaboration of Sir Edward Clarke’s report on the 
cause of the present strike of transport workers is 
apt to obscure the real points at issue. Naturally Sir 
Edward Clarke, approaching the task entrusted to him 
from a lawyer's point of view, was more anxious to get a 
definite judgment on each of a number of separate issues 
than to bring out the broader issues at stake. These in- 
yolve the whole question of the methods of what may be 
called the new unionism—methods which depend essentially 
upon making the public a party to every dispute, trivial 
or serious, between a workman and his employer. It is 
impossible to examine the list of alleged grievances which 
were brought before Sir Edward Clarke without 
being struck by the contrast between their in- 
significant character and the tremendous loss and 
suffering which the strike must inflict, and_ is 
intended to inflict, upon the whole community. We 
say this quite regardless of the merits of each of the 
particular grievances. Even assuming that in every case 
the workmen were absolutely in the right, the method they 
adopted to obtain redress was unjustifiable. There may 
conceivably be cases where a man, unable otherwise to 
obtain redress, is justified in making his private grievance 
a cause of inconvenience to the public. Obviously the 
present was not one of such cases. As Sir Edward Clarke's 
report clearly shows, nearly all the troubles involved could 
have been dealt with first by conferences between the 
associations of masters and men and then, failing 
agreement, by an appeal to the Board of Trade. In the 
iustances where these methods of discussion and arbitra- 
tion were impracticable or inadequate it would still 
hive been open to the men to exercise their un- 
doubted right and refuse to work for the particular 
employers of whose conduct they complained. Instead of 
contenting themselves with this, which was essentially the 
method of the old unionism, they have deliberately inter 
rupted the whole trade of the Port of London in order to 
manufacture a general strike out of a particular and 
limited grievance. This is the method of the new unionism, 
and it isa method which if permitted to continue would 
render impossible the smooth conduct of the trade and 
industries of the country, and would thus destroy the 
very wealth on which the working classes depend for their 
wages. 

Let us now deal with the particular causes of the dis- 
pute. The first cause, and, as Sir Edward Clarke’s report 
clearly shows, the only active cause, was the employment 
by the Mercantile Lighterage Company of a man, named 
James Thomas, who was not a member of the Amalgamated 
Society of Watermen, Lightermen,and Watchmen. This man 
had in previous years been a foreman, and in the year 1889 
was one of the founders of a trade union of foremen. He 
naturally wished to remain a member of the Society which 
he had helped to form ; but when he ceased to be a foreman 
the Amalgamated Society, of which Mr. Gosling is the 
general secretary, demanded that he should become a 
member of their union. He refused to do so, and on 
April 30th one member of the Amalgamated Society 
refused to work with him. On May Ist two other men 
threw up their work for a similar reason. Up to this 
point the employers had apparently heard nothing what- 
ever about the matter, but on May 7th two delegates called 
upon the managing director and were told by him that if 
they had any complaint to make it should be made to the 
Association of Master Lightermen. On the 13th he heard 
that the Amalgamated Society had determined to call out 
all the men employed by his company owing to the 
fact that it still employed this man. On the 16th 
all the men employed by this firm were called out. The 
Association of Master Lightermen thereupon took over 
the work of the Mercantile Company and distributed it 
among other firms. Against these firms in turn a strike 





order was issued. On May 2Ist the area of the quarrel 
was further extended by a meeting of the Councils of the 
Stevedores, the Dockers’ Union, and the Carmen's Union, 
who passed resolutions supporting the Lightermen’s strike. 
Subsequently a meeting of the full executive of the 
Transport Workers’ Federation was called, and decided 
that the employment of James Thomas was an attack on 
trade unionism, and that all the men in the Port of 
London must be called out. 

That was the beginning, and the sole determining cause, 
of the strike. All the other points put forward are 
obviously an after-thought, with the idea of finding 
some justification for the action of the men. That a 
better justification than the case of James Thomas was 
necessary the leaders of the men were obviously conscious. 
For, as Sir Edward Clarke shows in his report, not only 
Mr. Gosling himself, but also Mr. Ben Tillett and 
Mr. Havelock Wilson, in July last made it clear that they 
did not intend to demand that employers should boycott 
non-unionists. Yet now Mr. Gosling has put his name to 
documents alleging that the employment of James Thomas 
is a breach of the agreement finally reached in August 
last. On this point Sir Edward Clarke's report is emphatic 
and conclusive: “It appears to me,” he says, “that the 
charge of breach of agreement against the employers in 
respect of the employment of James Thomas wholly fails, 
and is based on a misapprehension of the effect of the 
agreement of August 19th, and must have been made in 
forgetfulness of the assurances given at the conference of 
July 25th and 26th.” 

In this connexion the action of the Labour leaders, and 
of Mr. Gosling in particular, is, we regret to have to 
say, wholly discreditable. They apparently allowed their 
hands to be forced by the rank and file of the union men, 
who are too often guided by passion rather than by a sense 
of justice. Not only has Mr. Gosling, as President of the 
Transport Workers’ Federation of the United Kingdom, 
committed himself to the utterly unjust proposition that an 
old man of sixty-one should be compelled to abandon the 
trade union which he helped to form and be compelled to 
join another union, but he has also attempted to back up this 
unjust demand by the assertion that the employers are 
breaking an agreement, although he himself had previously 
declared that the agreement was not intended to bear the 
meaning he now professes to put upon it. 

Of the other items in the case put forward by Mr. 
Gosling before Sir Edward Clarke it is necessary to say 
comparatively little. Number 2 is a point substantially 
the same as number 1 and requires no further considera- 
tion. To number 3 we shall refer presently. Number 7 
contains a list of grievances so vague and trivial that it 
is unnecessary to deal with them in detail. Numbers 4, 5, 
and 6 are all cases where certain employers, not apparently 
very numerous, refused to pay rates of wages which had 
been settled by agreement. That in some cases they were 
within their legal right in this refusal because they were 
outside the associations which had made the agreements is 
admitted. Whether they were morally justified in their 
action is another matter. But the point is that they should 
have been brought to book, not by a general strike, but bya 
particular strike levelled against them individually. In one 
case—that of Mr. Bissell—the Employers’ Association had 
actually thrown him over and had refused to give him any 
assistance whatever. Nevertheless the men and their leaders, 
instead of being content to fight Mr. Bissell, transferred 
the fight to the whole work of the docks and demanded 
that the Port Authority should refuse to deliver goods to 
Mr. Bissell’s vans. The Authority naturally replied that 
it could not disregard its legal obligations to the public 
because of a dispute between, the trade union and Mr. 
Bissell. The result was that the majority of the men 
employed by the Port Authority ceased work, no fewer 
than 2,000 of them breaking thereby agreements into which 
they had entered to give a week’s notice. This case of the 
Port Authority is all the more inexcusable because ever 
since the Authority has been constituted it has maintained 
special arrangements for the constant hearing of grievances 
on the part of its employees, and two members of the 
Authority, namely, Mr. Gosling himself and Mr. Orbell, 
are Labour leaders specially appointed to look after the 
interests of the employees. Neither of these gentlemen 
has made any complaint about the way in which the 
employees of the Authority were being treated. 
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There remains the point we postponed—No. 3. In this 
ease the alleged grievance is that the Association of Master 
Lightermen refused to meet representatives of the Amal- 
gamated Society of Watermen, Lightermen, &c., to consider 
a demand for an increase of wages. Sir Edward Clarke 
states that this peremptory refusal was “ one of the causes, 
and not an unimportant one, of the present disputes.” 
Undoubtedly such a refusal would contribute to the feeling 
of irritation which creates the soil for a strike; but it 
must be pointed out that the terms of employment were 
settled only as recently as August last, and that the 
Masters’ Association might therefore very fairly reply that 
they were not — to reopen the question so soon. 
Whether they would not have been wiser to refer the matter 
tothe Board of Trade is another question. We are inclined to 
think that in view of the known excitability of the transport 
workers this would have been the public-spirited course to 
take. It has to be remembered that the men engaged in 
the transport industries have fora long time been paid at 
a very low rate for long hours of laborious work. ‘The 
ultimate cause is no doubt the fact that driving cars and 
unloading packages are work which any man can learn with 
very little training. But this consideration naturally 
appears insufficient to men who have house rent to pay 
and several mouths to feed. The great dock strike of 
which Mr. John Burns was the hero had the effect of very 
greatly improving the standard of wages for all the men em- 
ployed about the docks. The strike of last year produced in 
some ways an even more marked improvement, and the 
very large concessions which the employers then made 
naturally created the belief that they could easily be com- 
pelled toconcede more. Aspirit has thus been created among 
the transport workers which needs very careful handling, 
and it is the clear duty of all employers to do their best, 
even under circumstances which must often be most 
irritating, to keep on good terms with their employees and 
with the Labour leaders. But even more is it the duty of 
the Government to take care that in these labour disputes 
public interest shall come first, and that whatever grievance, 
or alleged grievance, the men may have they shall not be 
permitted to violate the law of the land. Happily 
Mr. McKenna seems to be alive to his duty in this respect, 
and has so far acted with a quiet firmness which forms a 
pleasant contrast to the alternately timorous and sensational 
methods of his predecessor. 





THE ALBANIAN-MACEDONIAN COMMISSION. 


. ee news contained in the Times leader of Tuesday is 
2. the most important we have yet had from that 
“regenerated” ‘Turkey of which so much has been 
expected and so little reaped. The directorate of the 
reorganized Gendarmerie by which the Porte proposes to 
restore order in Albania and Macedonia is to have five 
British officers among its members. This is at least a 
step towards undoing the mistake made by the Great 
Powers after the Salonika revolution. It was natural 
to hope that the enemies of the old system of 
government might be trusted to carry out the reforms 
which the Great Powers had been so long urging 
upon the Turkish Government with such imperfect 
success. But the way to realize this anticipation would 
have been to continue European supervision until the 
Revolutionary Government had given proof, not only of 
the good intentions with which it had been hastily 
credited, but of the power needed to give effect to 
them. Instead of this the Young Turks were at 
ence taken at their own valuation, ‘and it soon 
became clear that the Salonika Committee’s reading 
of the duties of a Government differed very little from 
that of the dethroned Sultan. If the commands of the 
new rulers less openly pointed to a policy of massacre no 
attempt was made to punish the officials who continued to 
carry that policy into practice, and in some ways—especially 
in disarming the Christian population and in enforcing 
military service—the new rulers made themselves even more 
hated than those they had displaced. The ideal of the 
Young Turks has been well described as “ rather that of 
a highly centralized military State thana reforming régime 
inviting the co-operation of diverse creeds and races.” An 


article in a ‘Turkish journal, which is attributed to 
Hussein Kiazim Bey, the reforming Vali of Salonika, who 
has just withdrawn his resignation, traces the Albanian 








trouble to the haste with which the payment of taxes and 
the obligation of military service have been enforced 
upon a people who have been immemorially exempt 
from both burdens. And the dislike felt by the 
Albanians to these changes was naturally increased 
by the disarmament by which they were attended, 
If the pacification of the discontented provinces is really 
to be carried out under the eyes of five British officers, it 
is the best evidence that the ‘Turkish Government has at 
last realized that it has been travelling along a wrong road. 

That so significant a step has been taken is plainly 
attributable to the dominating influence of the Minister of 
the Interior, Hadji Adil Bey. Throughout the long history 
of the Ottoman dominion in Europe men of exceptional 
insight and resolution have appeared from time to time, 
but appeared for the most part only to be got out of the 
way. It is permitted to hope that the methods by which 
the removal of these inconvenient reformers was usually 
accomplished are no longer available. But the efforts of 
a wise Minister may be made of no effect even while he 
himself remains in office. His orders have to be executed 
by a vast number of subordinates, some, perhaps most, of 
whom are convinced that the old means of keeping or 
restoring order are still the most effectual. They cannot, 
indeed, so long as the reforming Minister is in office, 
embark on fresh “punitive” expeditions when no 
cause has been given. Unfortunately, however, causes 
that may call for measures of repression, or may 
at all events appear to call for them, are very 
likely to arise, and it will be hard for a Minister who is 
not on the spot to exercise a very rigid supervision over 
subordinates who have that advantage overhim. It seems 
highly probable that the seriousness of the alleged insur- 
rection in Northern Albania has been exaggerated. When 
a whole province is in a chronic state of disturbance a 
little friction will go a long way to make that disturbance 
acute. In this case this friction has been supplied by the 
appearance of work parties engaged in road making and in 
the repair of the Gendarmerie posts. The Albanian 
peasant is naturally hostile to both these improvements. 
A new road is in his eyesa new means by which some 
“ punitive ” expedition may reach him, and he has not yet 
learned to regard a gendarme as anything else than a 
variety of the Turkish soldier. He is very likely there- 
fore to do what he can to obstruct either of these Govern- 
ment enterprises. In such a case the orders of the 
Minister of the Interior are very much to the purpose. ‘The 
troops are to be used only for the “ legitimate suppression ” 
of “ illegitimate movements.” But of both halves of this 
instruction it may be said, in the words of Mr. Bunsby, 
that “ the bearings of this observation lays in the application 
on it.” It is the application of these orders that will 
present the real difficulty. A Turkish soldier knows of no 
legitimate movement ; in his eyes they are all illegitimate ; 
and he is accustomed to treat the legitimacy and the 
success of repression as exchungeable terms. His business 
is to make the consequences of any interference with a 
working party so unpleasant as effectually to discourage a 
repetitionof it. He may honestly think that what Europeans 
might call a little massacre is the best way to this result, 
or he may plead this in justification of his actions without 
thinking about it. The only way of checking this action on 
his part is to place him under the command of officers 
thoroughly determined to carry out the “ peaceful 
penetration” recommended by the Vali of Salonika, 
But we have only to remember that the Turkish soldier 
has been accustomed to regard the Christian peasantry 
as the enemies of his race and of his rulers, and 
that the choice of the officers under whom he is placed 
will lie with the Minister of War, to understand some- 
thing of the obstacles which the Minister of the Interior 
will have to get over before he can secure the adoption of 
a policy of which he and the Vali of Salonika may, ior 
anything that has yet appeared, be the only apostles. It 
may be that these two strong men will be equal to the task 
that they have taken upon themselves; but while we gladly 
acknowledge the promise conveyed in the appointment of 


British officers on the directorate of the Gendarmerie, it 
will take time and success to generate any strong conviction 
on this head. 


If the new and wiser course does bear good fruit it will 

e ° . " ical e 4 
be less by the measures indicated in the Report of the 
Macedonian Reform Commission than by a change ia the 
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ordinary administration of the provinces. We do not 
mean that the recommendations of the Reform Commission 
are of little value. On the contrary, they will, if they are 
thoroughly carried out, have very useful economical and 
educational results. But they are not of a kind to 
appeal directly to the peasants among whom the 
sporadic insurrections find their pe eo The establish- 
ment of guard-houses placed in telephonic communication 
with each other will give an obvious advantage to the 
troops, but it may easily be regarded by the Albanians 
as a fresh grievance. New regulations directed against 
the trade in stolen horses are likely to put new diffi- 
culties in the way of insurrectionary movements. Whether 
the Albanians are very anxious for a better education 
than is now within their reach we do not know, but if 
they resemble other ignorant populations the promised 
establishment of primary and secondary schools may 
leave them cold. Nor are they likely to be conciliated 
by an inquiry into the need of more prisons, since they 
probably consider those they have already as more than 
sufficient for their needs. A reform in the collection of 
tithe will no doubt put an end to some flagrant abuses ; 
but unless it is accompanied by a large reduction in the 
amount levied it is likely to leave the real irksomeness of 
the grievance unremoved. If all these reforms are honestly 
put into exeeution Albania and Macedonia will be better 
countries to live in from the point of view of the higher 
civilization. But the higher civilization seems as yet 
to be little valued by those whom the Minister of the 
Interior is anxious to win over. What is most esteemed, 
because most threatened, in Albania and Macedonia to- 
day is a much more elementary matter. It is a reasonable 
amount of protection for life and person. Until now the 
new rulers of Turkey have shown themselves utterly care- 
less upon these matters. Every manifestation of discontent 
has been put down by indiscriminate slaughter, by the 
burning of houses, by the outraging of women and children. 
The Reform Commission has inquired into the acts of 
certain of the local judges, and some of them have been 
recalled to Constantinople. The Vali of Salonika has been 
especially active in this direction, and he has insisted on 
the displacement of certain officers of the Gendarmerie 
who have taken part in the public floggings which 
have been inflicted, not infrequently, on innocent persons. 
The Salonika correspondent of the Times says of “ this 
unique Turkish official” that by this act he “not only 
demonstrates his impartiality, but puts his finger on the 
chief cause of the increase of the bands.” Those who 
underwent the punishment in question might reasonably 
argue that if they were to be flogged in any case they 
might as well have the satisfaction of being flogged for 
taking part in an insurrection. It is a very real improve- 
ment that the officers who have earned a just reputation 
for indiscriminate severity should be dismissed, but it 
would have made a better impression if these had received 
some sufficient penalty on the scene of the offence. An 
Albanian peasant may not be quick to draw the necessary 
distinction between going to Constantinople to be punished 
and going there to be rewarded. 


The success of Hadji Adil Bey and Hussein Kiazim Bey 
depends on the intelligence of the Porte. If their col- 
leagues realize that it is only in adopting this new policy 
that they can hope to maintain the Ottoman power in 
Europe, and if they can bring home this fact to their sub- 
jects, a new Turkey may yet make good its title to the 
disturbed provinces. But in no other way can this end be 
attained. The forces concerned in the future of the near 
East may have different ideas as to its ultimate settle- 
ment. But unless Turkey can manage to give her 
Christian subjects a reasonable measure of decent govern- 
ment she will always run the risk of having her European 
possessions redistributed by the Great Powers with very 
scanty regard to her own interests. 





CHINA: PARTIES UNDER THE REPUBLIC. 
[CommunicaTED. ] 


ROM the initial and inevitable chaos following upon 
the abdication of the Manchus and the inauguration 

of the Chinese Republic there have, as yet, emerged 
neither individual leaders nor organized forces of authority 
sufficient to enable us to predict with any certainty the 





future tendencies and ideals of the Republican Party. 
Amidst the pwans of those who have proclaimed the birth 
of a free, united, and enlightened China under the five- 
coloured flag, amidst the tumult and the shouting of place- 
seeking students and undisciplined soldiery, it has been 
difficult, until now, to perceive any intentions of construc- 
tive policy, or even to say whence shall come the rebuilders 
when the work of demolition is done. Nevertheless, it is 
possible to detach from the present disorder certain general 
symptoms indicative of the state of the body politic, for the 
reason that already certain natural—nay, inevitable—lines 
of schism have had time to define themselves in the ranks 
of the Republican Party. As it was with the National 
Convention before the Terror in France, so it is in China 
to-day ; the union of the Republican Jacobins has ceased 
with the expulsion of the Monarchy. Henceforward there 
are two clearly divided parties in the Republican camp, 
both democratic in theory, both professing love of country 
and the well-being of the people, but representing, never- 
theless, in their very differences the eternal struggle of 
the “haves” and “ have-nots.” The Girondins of China 
to-day are the Constitutional Republicans, followers of 
K’ang Yu-wei and Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, whose society or 
league is called the T’ung-yi-tang. The Jacobins’ society 
is the T’ung Meng-hui, nominally under the leadership of 
Sun Yat-sen, actually a babel of confused voices, to some 
extent dominated, for the moment, by the personality 
and prestige of the Premier, T’ang Shao-yi. It is interest- 
ing, as indicative of the general conditions of the country, 
to note that Canton is now to China what Paris was to 
France in 1789, and that the Republican schism is actually 
a schism between groups of Cantonese politicians. Its 
inherent differences, dating back many years, are differ- 
ences of personalities rather than of principles. The 
Chinese Girondins, for the most part timorous doctrinaires 
and visionaries, have for the moment little chance of 
successfully asserting their opinions against the noisy 
activities of the Jacobins ; but they represent, for all that, 
the solid and permanent elements in the State, the literati, 
the peasants, and the merchants, who believe instinctively 
in law and order. The Jacobins, on the other hand, are 
gradually becoming identified with a policy very similar, 
in aspiration and methods, to that professed by the advanced 
Radicals of Portugal; but their position is inherently 
weak, as compared with that of European Jacobins, 
because they do not represent any considerable section of 
the populace. Men of action and definite principles are 
equally lacking on both sides, and it is becoming more and 
more clear that neither Girondins nor Jacobins can hope 
to control the turbulent soldiery and the elements of dis- 
order at large in the provinces, except by the temporary 
expedient of bribes and doles of cash. 


The T’ung Meng-hui Society of Sun Yat-sen and his 
ardent reformers represents chiefly the advanced 
foreign-educated student class, the men who cut their 
queues and wear foreign clothes, who would replace 
Confucius and Mencius by Rousseau and Mill, and the 
“five relations” of China’s ancient social structure by 
unfettered individualism. Their political programme, 
greatly increased in importance by the adhesion of T’ang 
Shao-yi, resembles at many points that of Young Turkey. 
Ardently they seek for ways to relieve China of the pres- 
sure, if not the presence, of the European—to abolish his 
extra-territorial privileges, to restrict his rights of residence 
in the interior, to obtain jurisdiction over the Treaty Port 
Settlements and full fiscal autonomy—but Young China’s 
Chauvinism has yet to acquire the discretion which Young 
Turkey has learned in the hard school of international 
experience. The Turks of the Committee of Union and 
Progress have sufficient historical knowledge and political 
instinct to retain the throne, religion, discipline, an respect 
for the traditions of Islam as things worthy of respect. The 
Jacobins of China, in their furious zeal for ee 
little belief in anything beyond their own ill-digested ideas 
of civic liberty. For this reason their Republican ideals are 
become an impossible medley of fantastic incongruities, 
and the Constitutional Girondins, Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s party of 
moderate Reformers, already predict its inevitable failure. 
It is noteworthy that many men who began as fierce 
Jacobins, propertied men like Wu Ting-fang and Wen 
Tsung-yao, conspicuous in the anti-Manchu movement, 
have now passed to the moderate side, alarmed at the 
excesses of a Republicanism inherently disordered and 
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already overshadowed by the tyranny of military dictator- 


ships. 

b in the French Revolution, honest doctrinaires and 
visionary sectaries are beginning to realize that fine words 
butter no ae on that political platitudes offer no pro- 
tection against the perils of upheaval and change ; and the 
people, le béte, lends itself less readily to the purposes 
of Jacobins in China than that of the Latin races. Already 
throughout the country, and especially north of the 
Yangtsze, there are unmistakable signs of a strong revul- 
sion of feeling against the new-fangled men and measures 
which promised the Millennium and have produced a 
military despotism. A leading article (March 31st) in the 
Sinwanpao, the most influential paper in China, bitterly 
contrasts the widespread chaos prevailing in the provinces, 
with the law and order maintained by the Municipal 
Council within the limits of the Foreign Settlement at 
Shanghai and the security of life and property in the 
Legation Quarter at Peking. “ What is there of 
partition,” it asks, “to prove the nation dead? Already 
the conduct of the people proves that we are indeed upon 
the downward path.” 

Referring to the significant fact that no fewer than 
twenty-seven ex-Viceroys and Governors have sought 
refuge in the Shanghai Foreign Settlement, it says :— 

“ Since the success of the Revolution, the rich gentry have been 
kidnapped and held for ransom; or for the purpose of extorting 
money from them, they have been arrested and imprisoned. These 
cases can be multiplied indefinitely. Those who were formerly 
officials of the former Taching Dynasty have suffered the most 
at the hands of the Military Governments. Therefore have the 
ex-Governors and ex-Viceroys come to live in the Shanghai 
Foreign Settlement, and all agree to regard Shanghai as their 
place of refuge. At first, after the Revolution, public opinion 
was not hostile to the Republic. But during the past two months 

pular enthusiasm has already waned. Men fear that if they 
ive in the interior they will be robbed of their possessions. 
Thus, all of a sudden, the Shanghai Settlement has had an 
increase of population of about 100,000; since the mutinies in 
Peking, Tientsin, and Paotingfu several tens of thousands have 
further augmented the population, and the Soochow mutiny sent 
another 10,000 souls to Shanghai.” 

To pretend that such a condition of affairs can be cured, 
or even relieved, by means of foreign loans is something 
worse than folly. To give vast sums to the Republican 
leaders at Nanking for the payment of the robber bands 
that now masquerade as troops would simply make con- 
fusion worse confounded. Not by dollars, but by the 
strong hand of authority alone can peace come to China ; 
and every day shows more clearly that the strong hand 
must come from without. 








THE MAN WHO KNEW HIS OWN CHIEF END. 


ARNABAS is nearly always portrayed for us as a min 
of overflowing enthusiasm and generous sympath.es. 
We do not often hear any commendation of his sure judgment. 
Yet the man’s real claim to fame is that he had a combination 
of qualities seldom found in their highest development in one 
mature. The characteristics of his mind must seem in any 
candid examination as notable as those of his heart, for it is 
worthy of note that we do not find that Barnabas's generosity 
was ever misplaced or his enthusiasm misdirected. He is 
presented to usin Luke’s narrative as a good judge of men. 
There is certainly no title more difficult to earn than this, for 
very few men have that union of penetration and sympathy 
which alone can make them good judges both of the strength 
and the weakness of other personalities. Some have the 
faculty of appreciation, but without the capadity for detecting 
flaws in character. Others geem to have a flair for the cor- 
ruptible in man, but are slow to recognize his better part. As 
for Barnabas we only know that on two signal occasions he 
showed that he possessed the power of discriminating between 
a man’s latent worth and his open fault, and that in each 
instance he was right. 

“When Saul was come to Jerusalem he assayed to join him- 
self to the disciples; but they were all afraid of him, and 
believed not that he was a disciple. But Barnabas took him 
and brought him to the Apostles.” The name, the influence, 
the recommendation, of Barnabas prevailed, and the per- 
secutor of former days was accepted, to the everlasting gain of 
the Church. The other case was that of John Mark. Here, 
too, Barnabas took the more hopeful view. On a former 
eeeasion Mark had gone away home and left Paul and 





after all, of more value than the family farm or estate. 








Barnabas to perform their task alone. But Barnabas believed 
better things of him than that, and supported his own opinion 
against that of Paul in the only practical fashion by taking 
Mark with him to the work. Tradition gives us every reason 
to assert that he was justified by the result, and that Mark, 
whether as author of the second gospel or otherwise, became 
profitable to the Church and even to Paul himself. 

But Barnabas was not only a good judge of men—in the 
sense of other men—but he also formed a very true estimate 
of the significance of his own life. 

“For this, thy track, across the fretful foam 
Of vehement actions without scope or term, 


Called history, keeps a splendour ; due to wit, 
Which saw one clue to life, and follow’d it.” 


Many sketches of the character of Barnabas have appeared 
from time to time. Perbaps most of them are based on that 
verse in the Acts of the Apostles where Luke speaks of his 
success in the Gospel and seemingly attributes it to his 
character: “‘He was agood man.” It is almost certain that 
with this as their central thought many people write Barnabas 
down as a guileless enthusiast. A man of real goodness, who 
was so little worldly wise that “having land he sold it, and 
brought the money, and laid it at the Apostles’ feet.” But 
though generosity may in some men be a surrender to 
emotional excitement, in others it is no less clearly a mark of 
decision of character. 


Now this gift was not just an ordinary act of great 
generosity. Ifthat had been all, Luke would not have re- 
corded it in his history. It was a most significant action. It 
revealed the spirit that saved the Church in the first crisis of 
its history. The work of Pentecost had been completed. 
Thousands had been brought into touch with the faith. Many 
of them had come to Jerusalem from distant lands. It is in- 
credible that all these people, converted on the day of 
Pentecost, should have left their teachers at once and gone 
away home, when the most vivid expectations of Christ's im. 
mediate return filled the whole Church. These, or some of 
them, would remain among the Christians, and their presence 
would intensify the economic strain and stress in the little 
community. Then the rulers and the people at large were 
hostile, and that would make it harder for the resident 
Christians to pursue their ordinary avocations. One of the 
most pressing needs of the Church at this moment, not merely 
for its extension but even for its existence, was a large and 
open-hunded liberality. 

Barnabas saw this and quite evidently set an example to 
others. Some people do not give at all to the causes in which 
they believe. They are neither generous nor wise. Some 
make arrangements to give all when they themselves shall 
have passed away. These are at least generous, and they may 
be wise. Some have the unhappy knack of giving the wrong 
things, or at the wrong time, or in the wrong way. These 
are not wise, though they may be generous. But there have 
always been in the Church people like Barnabas, who are both 
wise and generous, who give what they should and at the 
time when it is most needed. 

It is possible that a good many of the people in the Church 
at Jerusalem, especially those whose faith was less robust, 
may have thought that Barnabas had made a rather daring 
speculation. But it is just here that the proof of this man’s 
sound judgment appears. He was a good judge of himself 
and of the future. He was capable of a true estimate of the 
relative value of things. Christianity, if one believes in it, is, 
We 
do not know what the value of his gift was, but we may be 
sure it was the best investment that Barnabas had ever made. 
No man to-day could purchase such a memorial for tenfold 
the price. For it was a memorial that Barnabas secured for 
himself that day. It gave him at once a right to be con- 
sidered one of the founders of the first Christian congregation. 
Then, however great the generosity of the later ages of the 
Church, this man of Cyprus should have a “royalty” on the 
credit and praise for it all, for if he bad not given when he 
did the stream of Christian liberality might never have flowed 
at all. And though we say that is inconceivable—and it is 
—still Barnabas, as the instrument with which the well was 
digged, is entitled to his meed of recognition. It was his 
wisdom, his decision, and his promptitude that made the 
beginning of all these things possible. 
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Scene 

But above all it was a good investment for Barnabas, 
because it kept open for him the way of service. When a 
man has once found his life-work no price that he can pay 
should be accounted too much to keep that way open. It is 
false economy to lay by money and let talent rot for want of 
training or encouragement. It is good economy for a man to 
sell his furniture to buy his tools. It is a wise speculation 
for a man to empty his bank-book to fill his mind and develop 
the aptitudes of his character. 

Barnabas had made up his mind on this matter that he was 
not going to spend the rest of his life as a farmer or a country 
gentleman. He was a man who knew his own mind, which 
may not be quite the same thing as knowing what you want- 
He felt that for him life meant labour in the service of Christ 
and since that work could not prosper in his time without assist- 
ance, he gave what he had willingly. He left himself landless, 
but not nameless. This decision was the foundation of his 
career and of that fame which has endured until this hour. 
Barnabas knew himself so well that he felt bold enough to 
commit himself definitely to one well-marked path in life. If 
we can say that he was a good judge of other men, we can 
assert also that he had this further mark of a great and good 
man that he knew his own chief end. 





PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND “CASTE.” 
HE labour unrest and the Datly Mail in combination have 
given some well-known novelists the opportunity to 
offer us their thoughts on the present distress. The effect is 
rather like that of an illuminated fountain at an Earl's Court 
exhibition; the thought of the eminent novelists plays on the 
fountain of unrest and colours it with radiant and variegated 
hues. One is much more conscious of the lights than of 
the fountain; yet the fountain is the real thing, and it remains 
a fountain with its enormous hissing pressure when the lights 
have been turned off. Novelists—for it is their business— 
try to understand what is called in the cant phrase of 
the day the psychology of the question. When the psychology 
has been discovered all is explained. But when one has read 
more than one set of psychological explanations one begins to 
protest to oneself that the variegated and highly contradictory 
lights do not, after all, affect the fountain. Here we have Mr. 
Galsworthy bringing the whole unrest to the test of two 
psychological conditions, One is what he calls the fiduciary 
element in the conduct of commercial! enterprise and landed 
estates, and the other is the cultivation of “caste” in the 
public schools. When he speaks of the fiduciary element he 
draws attention to the fact that the immediate and 
the ultimate employers of the workers are not the same 
people. The old personal relation between the employer and 
his staff ceased with the industrial revolution. Now the 
immediate employer is a manager of works and the ultimate 
employers are shareholders in a company. No doubt it is 
very difficult to surprise human sympathy lurking in the 
glades of all this very complicated industrial association. 
Why Mr. Galsworthy should mention landed estates in one 
breath with commercial enterprises we do not, however, quite 
understand unless he thinks that land agents are generally 
beyond the control of landowners. Industry is controlled, it 
is true, not by the multitude of proprietors—for that is im- 
possible—but by salaried trustees. “ Which of us does not 
know,” asks Mr. Galsworthy, “the deflecting power of 
trusteeship, rigidified as it is by the law and by the 
sense that we are paid for the performance of a job 
inimical to generosity?” Some of us who happen to be 
trustees in the ordinary sense may think that we have not 
acted without generosity in accepting the post; but let that 
pass, though Mr. Galsworthy’s analogy is not morally of 
the happiest. If trusteeship in Mr. Gualsworthy’s sense 
wilts ali humanity in the relations of capital and labour, 
he will admit, perhaps, that the process of getting rid of 
private ownership in favour of State ownership (which 
inevitably brings in the fiduciary element) had better be 
checked at once. 

From discussing the absence of altruism in the prosperous 
classes under the trustee system of industrialism it is a quick 
and easy transition to turn to the education of the prosperous 
classes, which should—but does not, as Mr. Galsworthy 
thinks—supply the altruism. He says that our public 
schools encourage instincts of caste that forbid sympathy 





and understanding between the well-to-do and the poorer 
classes. 

“How far are the legions at our private and public schools 
(those legions from whom the ranks of Capital are, in the main, 
recruited) made to understand, and—more than understand—to 
feel that they are fortunate, that Labour is less fortunate, that 
they will have to live their lives in interdependence with Labour, 
and that if they do not make, and out of a free and fine heart 
make, the first advances to good-fellowship with less fortunate 
Labour, those advances can—by a law, and a good law, of human 
nature—never be made? How far are they at present brought up 
in this faith? I would go so far as to say—not atall. In my day 
ata = school—and I have no reason at all to hope that, what- 
ever be the exceptions, the general rule has changed—the Universe 
was divided into ourselves and ‘outsiders,’ ‘ bounders,’ ‘ chaws,” 
‘cada,’ or whatever more or less offensive name best seemed to us 
to characterize those less fortunate than ourselves.” 

Mr. Galsworthy must bave had an unfortunate experience. 
We should think that at his school the unhappy mental state 
he describes must have been temporary. We suspect that 
every generation is self-consciously afraid that it is failing in 
the very matter in which its best achievements lie. The 
people who left behind them vivid memories of foppish- 
ness were haunted by the misgiving that they were not 
paying enough attention to their dress or their manners. A 
robustious age morbidly dreads that it may be thought timid. 
Similarly to-day the feature of educated life is the conscience- 
stricken fear of failing in social service just when there are 
more schemes for social service than ever before distinguished 
educated men. Our grandfathers knew hardly anything of 
such schemes. King Edward VII. when he was Prince of 
Wales, invented for himself the réle of patron of philan- 
thropy and collector of funds for good works. No previous Heir 
to the Throne had ever troubled himself about such things 
Mr. Galsworthy proclaims himself a pessimist, but this is 
pessimism in the tenth degree to say that public-school boys 
are contemptuous of the working man. Possibly Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s school did not support a “mission” in some poor part 
ofacity. The writer remembers that at his own school there 
were searchings of heart when a party of visitors from the 
mission visited the school (in pursuit of the ideal of keeping 
the two institutions in touch) because some of the boys were 
afraid that the visitors, to judge from their clothes, were 
“too respectable.” The phrase may have been too short- 
sighted, but at all events it implied a genuine enough mis- 
giving that help was not being given where it was most 
needed. If this was the bearing of public-school boys towards 
those below them, we may perhaps take as characteristic of 
their bearing towards those above them the Harrow story 
about the Italian duke. When it was arranged that this duke, 
then a boy at Harrow, should succeed eventually to the 
Spanish throne—an arrangement which was not carried out— 
all the boys in the school, according to the story, solemnly 
kicked him in order that they might be able to say in after 
years that they had kicked a king. It is a pity that the 
course of European history deprived so many vicaragea, 
business offices, and regimental messes of the full poignancy 
of this gratifying recollection. 

“But we are not sure that we have rightly understood Mr. 
Galsworthy. After the curious passage we have quoted he 
says: “It is true that we applied the name to the lower 
ranks of capital rather than to actual labour. .. . Such work- 
ing folk as we actually came into personal contact with we 
never dreamed of associating with any such offensive thought 
in our minds, or speech on our tongues; but, generically, the 
working man did not exist for us except as something outside, 
remote, unpleasant — almost inimical.” Mr. Galsworthy 
seems to be rather confused. The “lower ranks of capital” 
must mean small shopkeepers and such like, and if these 
ranks are alienated—if there is any resentment among them 
against the rich for spending their money on unnecessary 
things—we have not heard of it. 

According to Mr. Galsworthy the public-school boy who 
resists the influence of “the great caste factory—a public 
school ””"—becomes “a ‘smug’ or Radical.” At what public 
school is a boy called a “smug” because he sympathizes 
with the poor? As we are told that public-school boys 
never come into contact with the poor it follows 
that they could not judge what any particular boy's 
relation to the poor might be unless, of course, the boy 
went about assuring them all that he sympathized with the 
poor and that they did not. We never met or heard of a boy 
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of this kind. At all schools, except Mr. Galsworthy’s, a 
“smug” is a boy who does not accept the conventions of 
schoolboy life—the exaggeration of athletic prestige, the 
unwritten rules as to dress and manners, and the proper con- 
tempt for the mark-grubber. The only Radicals the writer 
remembers at school were boys at the head of the school, 
distinguished in work and games, who made an intellectual 
and a rather arrogant pose of their Radicalism. Mr. 
Galsworthy says that in improving the relations between 
the more fortunate and the less fortunate the first 
advances must obviously come from the fortunate. The 
difficulty of many men of sensitive and delicate perception 
is the fear that their advances may have an intolerable air of 
patronage. They recognize the self-respect of the British 
working man which is an abiding reality, and heartily 
respect it. It is only too easy to speak of comradeship in 
general terms, but when it comes to the practice of it is it really 
possible that people of different points of view, different 
interests, different education, different manners, different 
speech, should consort continually together with perfect 
enjoyment? Let us put aside all questions of superiority. 
There is difference enough between the types to create 
a wearing sense of strain. The strain or boredom 
might well be much greater on the part of the poor man 
than on that of the more fortunate. An educated man of 
tact might conquer the situation with apparent ease if not 
with secret comfort, but the less tactful would blunder into 
the atrocious impertinences of Mrs. Pardiggle in “ Bleak 
House.” Every reader of the chapter called “Covering a 
Multitude of Sins” will remember the visit to the brickfields 
and the maddening complacency of Mrs. Pardiggle, who was 
“never tired” by the resentment she provoked. 


“* You can’t tire me, good people,’ said Mrs. Pardiggle to these 
latter. ‘I enjoy hard work; and the harder you make mine, the 
better I like it.” ‘Then make it easy for her!’ growled the man 
upon the floor. ‘I wants it done, and over. I wants a end of 
these liberties took with my place. I wants a end of being 
drawed like a badger. Now you're a-going to poll-pry and 
question according to custom—I know what you're a-going to be 
up to. Well! You haven’t got no occasion to be up to it. Pll 
save you the trouble. Is my daughter a-washin? Yes, she 
is a-washin. Look at the water. Smell it! That’s wot we 
drinks. How do you like it, and what do you think of gin, 
instead! An’t my place dirty? Yes, it is dirty—it’s nat’rally 
dirty, and it’s nat’rally onwholesome ; and we've had five dirty 
and onwholesome children, as is all dead infants, and so much 
the better for them, and for us besides. Have I read the 
little book wot you left? No, I an’t read the little book wot 
you left. There an’t nobody here as knows how to read it; 
and if there wos, it wouldn’t be suitable to me. It’s a book fit for 
a babby, and I’m not a babby. If you was to leave moa doll 
I shouldn’t nuss it. How have I-heen conducting .of myself? 
Why, I’ve been drunk for three days; and I'd a been drunk four, 
if ’'da had the money. Don’t I never mean for to go to church ? 
No, I don’t never mean for to go to church. I shouldn’t be 
expected there, if I did; the beadle’s too genteel forme. And 
how did my wife get that black eye? Why, I giv’ it her; and if 
she says I didn’t, she’s a Lic!’ He had pulled his pipe out 
of his mouth to say all this, and he now turned over on his 
other side, and smoked again. Mrs. Pardiggle, who had been 
regarding him through her spectacles with a forcible com- 
posure, calculated, I could not help thinking, to increase his 
antagonism, pulled out a good book, as if it were a constable’s 
staff, and took the whole family into custody. I mean into 
religious custody, of course; but she really did it, as if she were 
an inexorable moral Policeman carrying them all off to a station- 
house.” 

As Biddy reminded Pip in ‘‘Great Expectations” when he 
wanted to raise Old Joe pari passu with his own rise in 
fortune: “ Oh, there are many kinds of pride . . . he may be 
too proud to let any one take him out of a place that he is com- 
petent to fill, and fills well and with respect:” Not long ago 
we noticed a capital school story called “ Fathers of Men,” by 
Mr. Hornung, which was a penetrating commentary on the 
mental workings of the public-school boy. The hero was the 
son of a groom, and the training he had received from his 
superior relations on his mother’s side made him anxious to con- 
ceal his humble origin on his father’s side. When he had caused 
himself much quite unnecessary anxiety about his “secret” 
he at last recognized that “ it-wouldn’t have mattered as much 
as I thought it would: things about your people or anything 
that ever happened anywhere else don’t hurt or help much in 
a place like this. It’s what you can do and how you take 
things that matters here.” Quite true. The boy at last won 


his place in the sun becaused he turned out to be a natural 
left-hand bowler! 








—————— 


THE BRIDGE-BUILDERS. 


it stands where the workmen of the Empire built it before 
Rome fell, and the men of the legions crossed it going 
north to colonize. The plain where it stands is wider now 
than it was when Italian soldiers first built the bridge, because 
the river brings down a ceaseless deposit of soil from its many 
sources among the hills, and the silting process has been going 
on for untold generations. A Roman column on the hillside 
near used to be lighthouse for the harbour; now the harbour is 
become orchard-land. Far out in the water you can sce the 
yellow line where new land is still slowly rising beyond the 
Cornice road where another conqueror left his mark on the 
geography of Europe. 

The soldiers of the French Empire did not cross the Roman 
bridge. The modern road has its own modern bridges, the 
old bridge stands a long way off among orchards of blossoming 
peach trees set im fields of broad-leaved curving arti. 
chokes that shimmer in a long, unbroken level to the distant 
hills where they rise up, fold upon fold, to the snow-capped 
Aips beyond. 

The Roman bridge is not even a thoroughfare now: it skirts 
the road, and when that is muddy you may walk high up on 
the stones laid there, how many centuries ago! The low 
coping is broken in places, though lines of narrow red 
brick run clear between stones and mortar; but the arches are 
all there, ten of them, wide-spanned and heavy, built to last 
like the tradition of those who built them. But they are 
silted up so deep in sand that a man must stoop to go under. 
neath the tallest. And to-day the river runs a mile west of 
the Roman bridge, on the far side of the city of towers that 
lies in the middle of the plain, its tall red towers clustering 
like lilies, straight and narrow, as they rise high in mid-air to 
look down on their crumbling walls set all about with blossom- 
ing peach trees. 

The Canon had already taken an immoderate amount of 
snuff because the conversation had reached an embarrassing 
turn. He tapped the broken coping with his snuff-box, 
“Imperial,” he said, “that is every one’s word to-day. You 
cannot take up a newspaper, French, German, English, wherever 
the people have power, without meeting the thing. Not but that 
you English have a right to it, for you know how to colonize, 
since you are yourselves the result of a succession of colonists. 
But the word is dangerous, for it means extension of territory. 
That ends in war.” “ You mast give a people room,” suid the 
Englishman; “if you don’t they'll take it.” “ Yes,” said the 
Canon, “the people spreads itself.” He waved a plump hand 
towards the hills. “Look,” said he, “sixty years ago you 
English used to come here, in carriages, to visit our rock-towns. 
The people were poor, they were dirty, they begged, but they 
stayed in their walled villages, and they respected the Church. 
Now the railroad is here, and the people have come down from 
the hills like the river mud, and have made this plain fruit- 
ful. It is full of their houses—new houses with many frames 
of glass. They grow flowers, fruit, artichokes, asparagus, 
what not, for all the capitals of Europe. The old ways are 
thrust out, they have become useless, like this bridge. 
Many of our towers are gone; there are already factory 
chimneys; there will be more. . Behold this bridge; it is 
already but a monument. Behold the population of this 
town; it has ceased to beg, it has also ceased to come 
much to church; it lacks religions sentiment, it has become 
prosperous, it has no longer any manners.” 

“Manners,” said the Englishman, “are, after all, only a 
question of toleration. As a national quality good manners 
means decadence. Nations who mean to get on have no time 
for manners. Besides, the standard varics.” 

The English terrier cocked a diedainful eye at an indigenous 
yellow cur, sharp-nosed, with a tail curled tight like a watch- 
spring, who was making experimental advances which the 
foreigner received with cold contempt. 

“'There’s a strong point for this country,” said the English- 
man, “ you’re getting intolerant. Heaven help the nation that 
isn’t intolerant—there’s no future for it!” 

“You are paradoxical,” remarked the Canon, bowing rather 
stiffly. “But you are a novelist. It agrees.” “One builds 
new bridges,” said the Englishman. “The tradition is im- 
perishable in the races that Rome bred. Here you are mad, 
all mad, about the acquisition of a country that is not likely 
to be of much use to you when you get it. And you don’t 
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care whose interests you imperil in the getting. That is 
healthy at least.” The Oanon suddenly tucked away his 
snuff-box. “The war,” he said. “Ah, but, at least, the war 
has shown that we have a national vigour. We have not been 
crushed by the lamentable catastrophe of Abyssinia. Beyond 
expectation our Army and our Navy”—he spoke with secular 
warmth—* have responded to severe exigencies. Whether the 
stake be worth it or not”—he paused and remarked in 
apologetic parenthesis—“I am myself of military family, and 
on this point ——.” “You sympathize with the war?” the 
Englishman’s wife asked him. 

“ Most illustrious lady,” replied the Canon in a great hurry, 
“war is wrong, war is unchristian; the Church cannot sym- 
pathize with war, which is an evil. These things may 
ultimately ——. And, believe me, the unexpected censure 
we received from you, hitherto a friendly nation, pained us 
very deeply. Every charity is not of bread! This is our 
affair—it touches our proper sentiment. But, eh——.” He 
recollected himself. “Ultimately one spreads civilization. 
But war is a principle odious to Christian doctrine.” 

At this point the curly-tailed dog suddenly became 
possessed with a paroxysm of patriotic frenzy and proceeded to 
bark himself violently backwards in a succession of wriggles 
towards the middle of the road, where he barged in among the 
feet of a detachment of sappers coming past the bridge at a 
long swing, singing, with spades on their shoulders. He dodged 
the front men and gained the shelter of his yard opposite, 
from which he continued to survey the English party with a 
prejudiced eye. The front man broke off short to comment 
on the Englishman's knickerbookers. “Look at his legs,” he 
said. “Disgraceful! Should a self-respecting man thus 
expose his calves like a schoolboy? They are mad, these 
English, O my Mamma! what a sight!” “They are mad, 
and they domineer,” said his neighbour. “Look at them, 
always on the wrong side of the road! They have no manners. 
They command where one should say, ‘ Favour me!’ and they 
will not even salute the company when they eat in public.” 
“Their women are mad, too,” another remarked. “They walk 
alone. They bave no fear; they walk as who commands. I met 
that lady yesterday a good hour’s distance from anybody 
belonging to her. She was sitting by the roadside all alone 
looking at peach trees! Most improper! Respectable women 
should not do such things.” “ Nevertheless,” said another, 
“they are a respectable race, usually they are rich, and they 
can live anywhere.” “Thatis why they are always annexing 
new lands,” answered his friend. “They never want to return 
homeas we Itakians do. They have no family life, these English. 
When they marry they leave home. The callousness! They are 
ell mad.” “They are madder than ever about the war,” said 
the first. “One would think they themselves had annexed 
ne lands in Africa’ They will not tolerate in others what they 
do themselves. But they always succeed ; therefore they are 
convinced of their own justice. They are tenacious. Look at 
that one, the lord—how he stands! But their dogs are un- 
matchable. {have seen one, a little animal like that, in the 
chase with three rats holding on to his nose. Nevertheless 
he continued! Ohé, the little dog! Oan he catch rate 
then?” The English terrier preserved the aggressive calm 
of insular superiority, jealously observed by the curly- 
tailed cur, who had betaken himself, grumbling, to his roof, 
from which he launched opprobrious remarks at the foreign 
party. Tho hindmost men saluted the Canon and swung 
past the bridge, going at ease and singing. The front man 
picked up the chorus where he had broken it off :— 

“ And when we're back from Tripoli 
I'll marry my pretty Jane.” 
A secular gleam lighted the Canon’s eye fora moment. He 
smiled. “ After all,” he said, “they are good boys.” 
H. H. W. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 





SOME MODERN FRENCH BOOKS. 

(To tue Eprrom or tue “ Srecraror.’’] 
Str,—Among French memoirs recently published few will 
be found more interesting than M. de Freycinet’s Souvenirs, 
1848-1878 (Delagrave, 7fr. 50c.). Not many men now living 
are in his position—that of a man who took his own dis- 
tinguished part in the tragedy of 1870-71, as well as in the 





long political struggle which ended in the establishment of 
the Third Republic. As Gambetta’s colleague in the Dele- 
gation of Tours, M. de Freycinet was charged with the 
organization of the provincial armies which so gallantly, but 
ineffectually, tried to roll back the flood of invasion. More 
remote, but very fascinating, is M. de Freycinet’s account of 
his experience in the Revolution of 1848, when he and his 
friends, pupils at the Ecole Polytechnique, offered their 
services to the Provisional Government and spent a few 
strenuous days and nights in actively carrying out the orders 
of Lamartine and his colleagues. Gambetta, of course, is 
M. de Freycinet’s special hero, but this does not affect his 
admiration for the character of Marshal de MacMahon, of 
whom, as well as of other striking figures of the time, he paints 
a life-like portrait. 

A better example of French historical study will not easily 
be found than M. Pierre de Vaissidre’s new book, De Quelques 
Assassins (Emile-Paul, 7fr. 50c.). It is concerned with the 
religious and political struggles of the sixteenth century, and 
it tells in careful and arresting detail the story of certain 
famous murders—that of Frangois Duc de Guise by Poltrot de 
Méré, of Coligny by Jean Yanowitz, called Besme, of Henry 
Duce de Guise and his brother the Cardinal by Henry IIL and 
his band of ruffians, of Henry III. himself by the monk 
Clément. Excellent portraits and plans help to a vivid 
realization of the life and manners of an extraordinary time. 
The name of M. Funck-Brentano as general editor of the 
historical series “ L’Histoire de France racontée & tous” 
(Hachette, 5fr. each volume) is guarantee enough of its quality. 
Two new volumes have been lately published: Le Grand 
Sidcle, by Jacques Boulenger, and La Révolution, by Louis 
Madelin. Both are well done, each representing long and 
careful study of all the best authorities on the chosen period. 
Both are easy, agreeable reading, especially, perhaps, the 
volume by M. Boulenger. But his subject, though difficult 
enough, is not so thorny and contentious as that of M. Madelin, 
whose work has a special value because it shows the present 
attitude of the best Liberal opinion towards the facta of the 
Revolution. Nor ought students to neglect the four series of 
M. Arthur Chuquet’s Biudes d’ Histoire (Fontemoing, 3fr. 50c. 
each), the latest of which appeared not long ago. Most of 
these penetrating and informing studies are concerned with 
the eighteenth century and the Napoleonic era; but they 
actually extend from Bayard to the German “Red 
Prince,” and include such unfamiliar characters as Napoleon's 
godfather and such forgotten episodes as the “affuire 
Abbatucci.” 

I believe that Madame de Genlis: sa Vie Intime et Politique 
which M. Jean Harmand published a few months ago 
(Perrin, 5fr.) is the most complete life of this remarkable 
woman that has yet appeared. It is naturally full of curious 
interest, for the character of Mme. de Genlis was as com- 
plicated as her influence was great. M. Harmand does not 
hide her faults and failings, and he treats her writings with 
only tolerable respect; but as a pioneer in education he com- 
pares her, not to her disadvantage, with Mme. de Maintenon. 
The value of the book is increased by M. Faguet’s agreeable 
preface. Another personal study of some importance is 
Mawimilien Robespierre, by Raymond Clauzel (Société Fran- 
gaise d'Imprimerie, 3fr. 50c.). This is the first of a series . 
called Ktudes Humaines, to be devoted to the scientific 
examination of various types of humanity, among which that 
of “ Fanatiques” takes the lead. Robespierre, “ cet agneau- 
tigre,” appears in anything but an admirable light under 
M. Clauzel’s microscope, and it is rather difficult to imagine 
what his apologist can still find to say on the other side of the 
question. 

In a recent volume of Grands ferivains Etrangers (Bloud 
et Cie, 2fr. 50c.) M. Firmin Roz successfully performs 
the task of introducing Tennyson to his fellow country- 
men. His work is quite up to the really high 
level of the series, and English readers may find a good 
deal of entertainment in these friendly foreign views of our 
famous writers. To translate large portions of Tennyson into 
French is a bold undertaking; it is surprising how well 
M. Roz overcomes the difficulty by the mere force of a simple 
and literal directness. Much the same may be said of Edgar 
Poe, in the same series (Bloud, 2fr. 50c.). M. Lauvritre has 
already treated his subject on a larger scale and from a more 
purely scientific point of view. France has admired Edgar 
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Poe ever since Baudelaire made his marvellous translations, 
and this tragically interesting little book ought to find its 
way where the more ambitious study may not penetrate. I 
must also mention M. Claudel’s translations from Coventry 
Patmore (Riviére et Cie, 2fr. 50c.), with M. Victor Larbaud’s 
eurious and enthusiastic study of a poet whom he places 
higher than Tennyson! M. Larband has also recently 
published a new edition, with critical remarks, of his trans- 
lation of “The Ancient Mariner”: La Chanson du Vieux 
Marin (Victor Beaumont, 2fr.). Some of my readers may be 
entertained by La Littérature et les Idées Nouvelles (Figuiére, 
Sfr. 50c.), a new volume by the clever critic, M. Alexandre 
Mercereau, in which, among other matters, he passes in review 
the literary production of France during 1911. His conclu- 
sion, startling if satisfactory, is that the age in which he lives 
is “au moins égal & celui de Platon, de Racine, de Voltaire ou 
de Balzac.” 

Among recent French novels La Neige sur les Pas, by 
Henry Bordeaux (Plon-Nourrit, 3fr. 50c.), stands easily first. 
It is an attractive story of love and sorrow, beautifully written 
of course; and one hardly knows which to admire more, the 
clear and tender realization of the characters, especially of 
Thérése Romenay, the repentant and forgiven wife, or the 
perfect painting of the cold, terrible background of Swiss 
mountain and glacier. Monsieur des Lourdines : Histoire 
@un Gentilhomme Campagnard (Grasset, 3fr. 50c.) is the 
work of a young writer, M. Alphonse de Chateaubriant, who 
ought certainly to go far. It is a novel of considerable power 
and charm, the story of which—a variation on the old theme 
of the Prodigal Son—is told with real grace and distinction of 
style. The pictures of country life in a forest district of 
Poitou, some seventy years ago, are painted with a rare truth 
to nature. The hero, M. des Lourdines, himself the genti- 
homme canvpagnard, outwardly so like his own peasants, is a 
pathetic and beautiful figure. The most literary among the 
author’s countrymen have shown their high appreciation of 
his work by awarding him the Prix Goncourt. In Le Moulin 
des Djinns (Fontemoing, 3fr. 50c.) Mme. d’Ivray tells the 
touching and interesting story of an unlucky Greek corn- 
merchant who settles with his family in a haunted mill near 
the Nile. The author’s intimate knowledge of Egypt makes 
her descriptions valuable. As a social study, too, the novel is 
curious and worth reading. In his pretty novel L’ Aube (Plon- 
Nourrit, 3fr. 50c.) M. Henri Ardel is decidedly on the side of 
the angels. His Breton heroine has so real a charm that we 
leave her, after the sad disillusions of the first year spent 
with her agreeable Parisian husband, hoping that against all 
probability she will be able to keep the personal devotion 
which by the force of beauty, goodness, and character she 
has won from a dangerous rival. Readers who remember 
Malencontre will not be sorry to meet with a new book by 
“Guy Chantepleure.” La Passagére (Pierre Lafitte, 3fr. 50c.), 
with its pretty cover and plentiful contents—a French novel 
of 430 pages is a rarity—is a quite attractive and pleasant 
story, and might have been, with very little loss, entirely suit- 
able for readers of any age. The heroine is a charming little 
person, who makes up for a misunderstanding with her 
husband by risking her life on board his aeroplane in a rash 
flight from France to Corsica. It is not likely that any one 
will mistake M, Antoine Baumann for the more famous 
novelist of the same surname. But his historical novel, 
Hugues Capet (Perrin, 3fr. 50c.), is worth reading as a spirited 
account of the beginnings of the royal dynasty which 
succeeded the Carlovingians and reigned in France for eight 
hundred years. 

As its appropriate title, L’Envers du Décor, suggests, M. 
Bourget’s new volume (Plon-Nourrit, 3fr. 50c.) is a set of 
stories dealing with the tragedy that lies behind too many 
fair-seeming lives. M. Bourget would be among the first to 
agree that such a background is not quite so universal in 
socicty as some novelists assume. But it exists, of course, 
and art and science are deftly mingled in these studies of it. 
We can generally trust M. Bourget to treat his subjects, how- 
ever painful and horrible, with good taste, and his moral sense 
sets a sharp dividing line between white and black. Hence 
a strong, melancholy, and very clever book. The author of 
that attractive novel of the South, Par Aventure, has lately 
published a volume of short and picturesque stories of peasant 
life entitled from the first of them Le Bel Beu de Jean 
Clochepin (Grasset, 3fr. 5Cc.). The work of M. Léon Lafage. 








delicately touched, yet realistic enough to be real, sometimes 
tragic, more often humorous and pathetic, has that note of 
truth which never fails to convince and tocharm. The title 
L’Homme aux Papillons (Grasset, 3fr. 50c.) gives little idea 
of the character of M. Théodore Cahu’s new book. The 
“ papillons” are the thoughts of a crazy genius, Chanove by 
name, who in a series of dramatic and more or less fanciful 
sketches describes some of the adventures of his life to an old 
friend who visits him in his retreatat Beaugency. The book hag 
acertain power. The tales told by Chanove, especially that of 
his presence in the crowd at his own funeral, are mostly of a 
gloomy and cynical character. The editors of the late Academi- 
cian Emile Gebhardt’s literary remains have collected from hig 
papers a few short stories and sketches—Contes et Fantaisies 
(Bloud, 3fr. 50c.)—which have all the thoughtful charm and 
elegance of style so remarkable in his longer writings. 
Fortunate, indeed, is the country which possesses go 
patriotic and so wide-minded a writer as M. Hanotaux, and 
fortunate is the young generation for whom he is ready to 
spend his great talents. La Fleur des Histoires Francaises 
(Hachette, 3fr. 50c.) is meant to supply the children of France 
with a complete bird’s-eye view of their country and her 
history and with the keen realization of national life that 
results from such a view. But the book, with all its breadth 
and variety, is not only for children. No student of things 
French need think himself too wise to join M. Hanotaux and 
his young compatriots in this “ promenade nonchalante aux 
jardins fleuris de notre France ‘ tant jolie.’”—I am, Sir, &c., 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 





“COMMAND OF THE SEA.” 
(To rus Eprror oF tux “Srecrator.”’)} 

Srr,—May I venture to criticise the able article on the Navy 
in your lastissuc? Its spirit is right, but its maxims seem to 
me to be at variance with a considerable body of naval 
thought. The writer says that the only way to secure our. 
selves absolutely is to obtain command of the sea. There is 
no such thing as command of the sea. There is such a thing 
as command of a sea. Again, he says that our ships must be 
kept close to the points where the ships of a Power able to 
dispute with us the command of the sea may be found. This 
idea was very common in the nineties till it collided with the 
logic of reality in the Spanish-American and Russo-Japanese 
Wars. The focus point of strategical consideration is not fleets 
at all, but maritime areas. The command of certain areas is 
necessary for offensive or defensive operations. If the enemy’s 
fleet interferes with these operations it is the business of our 
fleet to deal with it. The North Sea is to us an area of 
maximum importance because we must guard ourselves 
against invasion and secure our great trade terminals. The 
writer seems to say that our fleet is in the North Sea solely 
because the enemy’s fleet is there. Itis not. If the enemy’s 
fleet were at Timbuctoo or in the moon it might stay there 
and bake for all we care. Again, in the maxim at the end of 
the article, that “the fleet must be kept close to the points where 
the ships of any Power able to dispute with us the command 
of the sea are to be found,” there appears piled on top of the 
“enemy’s fleet” faliacy the fallacy of the “close blockade.” 

The old-timers used to say, and persist in saying still, that 
“the flare of our fleet is off the enemy’s coast.” Russia and 
Spain thought so and left their fleets there. Close blockades 
are things of the past. Torpedoes, submarines, mines, and 
aeroplanes have blown the idea to bits, but apparently cannot 
get it out of the heads of a certain school of naval writers. 
I would like to substitute for the maxims at the end of the 
writer’s otherwise interesting article a single interrogatory: 
What are the maritime areas of importance to us in the degree 
of their importance ? 

According to the degree of their importance they must be 
commanded by us. If the enemy’s fleet comes out and dis- 
putes our command it must be mopped up. The probiem 
which bothers us at present is that, though the North Sea is an 
area of maximum importance, the Mediterranean is also of 
great importance, as it is one of our biggest wheat roads and 
also the Eastern highway. 

The control of that sea is prospectively threatened by the 
growing navies of Powers allied with our possible opponent ip 
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the North Sea. The strain will come on the hawser at Malta 
and Egypt. Punch seems to think the occupation of an 
ZEgean island a very small thing. It is a matter of consider- 
able importance if Italy is going to face us in the Mediter- 
yancan. Malta was considered strongly fortified in the 
ineties, but it is doubtful if its defences could stand the 
attack of forty 12-inch guns. In fact it is pretty certain 
they could not. The old island up the Straits has nothing 
bigger than a 9-2 inch, and not too many of them. 

That is the problem, and it is not wholly solved by merely 
concentrating our fleet in the North Sea and then viewing it 
with the optimistic eye of the writer of your article.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Aurrep C. DewaR 


(Lieutenant RB.N.). 
New College, Oxford. 
[We have referred to this letter in our first leading article. 
—Ep. Spectator.] 





CHURCH LANDS. 
(To rue Epiror or tae “ Srecraror.”’) 
Srr,--In the interests of the charity to which Mr. Pearson’s 
friend has promised a contribution in the event of its being 
proved that the founders of the ducal houses of Devonshire 
and Bedford bought and paid for the monastic lands they 
acquired I submit the following facts: On February 26th, 
1540, William Cavendish, ancestor of the Duke of Devonshire, 
paid £769 8s. 4d. for various lands formerly belonging to the 
Abbey of St. Albans, which lands he afterwards sold in order 
to purchase Chatsworth. In the following month, March 
24th, John Russell, ancestor of the Duke of Bedford, paid 
£1,041 9s. 2d. for lands formerly belonging to St. Albans and 
Bury St. Edmunds. These facts are taken from volume xv. 
of the “‘ Letters and Papers of Henry VIII.” (pp. 115, 176); 
and details of similar sales and leases may be gathered from 
volumes xvi. to xxi. of this, the greatest of all series of 
historical records, which has been in course of publica- 
tion for half a century at the national expense, and is 
accessible on the shelves of almost any free library or 
zlub in London. The sums mentioned should be multiplied 
by 10 to represent their approximate modern value. As 
against these transactions, Russell seems to have received the 
vast Tavistock estates without any payment, and Cavendish 
to have been similarly but not equally favoured (ibid,, 
vol. xiii., pt. ii., p. 281, and vol. xiv., pt.i., p. 585). It is true 
that Henry VIIL was not the man to give away lands for 
nothing, but the return he secured was less in cash than in 
the political support of the beneficiaries of the spoliation. He 
wanted safer guarantees for their fidelity to the Reformation 
than was provided by their convictions; and some of the 
spoils of the monasteries were even passed on to the bishops. 
Hatfield itself, which belonged to the Bishop of Ely until 
1538, was surrendered to the Crown by the Bishop in exchange 
for monastic land.—I am, Sir, &c., A. F, Pottarp. 
University College, Gower Street, London, W.C. 


[To tas Epiror or tux “Srzcraror,”"] 
Sir,—* The Political History of England,” vol. v., p. 497, 
contains an appendix on the disposition of monastic lands 
by Henry VIII. which seems to represent the best results 
of research available on the subject. According to this 
authority there were only forty-one gifts of Church lands 
out of a total of 1,593 grants. Excluding grants to corpora- 
tions, lay and spiritual, the individual grantees paid £771,600 
to the King for lands estimated to yield £69,000 a year.— 
I an, Sir, &c., W. B. Brown. 
East India United Service Club, 
St. James's Square, S.W. 





WELSH DISESTABLISHMENT. 
(To rue Epiror or tus “Srectaror.’’] 
Sir,—The Welsh Church Bill will soon be dealt with in Com- 
mittee, and the outcome depends upon the spirit in which the 
parties interested meet each other. It is a foregone conclusion 
that there will be disendowment, but there is a difference of 
opinion as to the degree. Some Nonconformists want to take 
away all the endowments except those given by private indi- 
viduals in modern times, and some Churchpeople declare that 
they will not surrender one penny. Neither of these parties 
will have much influence in the final settlement. There can 





be no doubt that a large proportion, if not an overwhelming 
majority, of the people in Wales are in favour of generous 
terms for the Church. The Government has already made 
concessions, and further concessions will no doubt depend 
largely upon the way in which they are met. There is a 
growing feeling that at least a portion of the endowments 
should be given to the Churches, to be used in the way they 
think best. Unfortunately a large proportion of the better- 
paid Nonconformist ministers and well-to-do laymen are 
opposed to this, but the poorer Churches, which are doing 
admirable work at considerable sacrifice, willingly borne, 
would not reject an offer if it were made to them. Mr. Lloyd 
George said at Carnarvon that he is not in favour of concur- 
rent endowment. But he seems to have a high opinion of the 
ancient monasteries. Cannot some scheme be devised by 
which the endowments may be used on the monastic lines P 
Is this not the best solution of the problem ?—I am, Sir, &., 
4 Castle Terrace, Aberystwyth. Joun Moroan. 





DISESTABLISHMENT OF THE CHURCH IN WALES. 


[To tus Eprror or tae “Spectator.” ) 
Srz,—I venture to enclose for your perusal a letter, which 
appeared in the Denbighshire I’ree Press relative to the Welsh 
Church Bill, written by a Calvinistic Methodist.—I am, Sir, 
&e., CAMBRENSIS, 


“THE WELSH CHURCH BILL. A CALVINISTIC 
METHODIST AGAINST IT. 
[To the Editor of the Free Press.] 


Sir,—I wish to ask your permission for me to write these few 
words in your paper. 

I am a Calvinistic Methodist, but I strongly object to this cool 
and cruel Bill now being discussed in Parliament in trying te 
deprive the Church of what it has been accustomed to for 
centuries. 

I admire the pluck of the Rev. Tecwyn Evans and his fellow 
minister in standing against the resolution for Disestablishing the 
Welsh (Wales) Church, for Wales is dear to all its countrymen, 
and its Church both to Church and Chapei people, for it has been 
the means of keeping the true religion of God through the dark 
ages. Where would we be to-day for the teaching of Chriat only 
for the dear Old Church ? 

The Wesleyan Synod was stunned when the Rev. Tecwyn Evans 
stood against the resolution, but he is only one out of many; only 
he had the braveness to stand firm while other ministers of our 
denominations were afraid lest they should tres and vex their 
leaders ; but now the barrier has been broken others will staad 
firm against Disostablishment of the Church in Wales. 

Iam one out of hundreds, if not thousands, of Nonconformista 
who think that the Liberal Government is doing the most 
traitorous thing. We now, as an enlightened nation, are to blame 
to let oar Government stoop down to such an injustice, created all 
through jealousy by a few of our Nonconformist chief leaders 
because of some grudge; what they know not themselves, I am 
disgusted with them, 

I should think the Churchpeople would sure to be benefited if 
they had a door-to-door petition to have the names of all who 
stand against Disestablishment, for many would only be too glad 
to have the pleasure of trying to keep the Old Church as in the 
past, for have we not all got some loved ones lying in God's acre 
peacefully waiting there till the resurrection, who would turn in 
their graves if they knew what the Church of God was going to 
suffer? 

We Chapel people, I am sorry to say, have got to a very serious 
pitch of jealousy against the Church, especially the ministers, 
and they have that control over the working class that they are 
afraid of standing out. 

It is a very sad thing to say half of the ministers and deacons 
want turning out of their positions in the Chapels, or else the 
members should stand firm against going to Chapel, for Christ has 
told us to be members of the same fody, not fighting against one 
another. 

I should very much like to hear what my fellow Methodist 
members or the other three connexions have to say on the 
matter, for what benefit will Disestablishment be to us Nonoon- 
formists? If we had the share of the tithes it would be a different 
matter, for that would be a great help for our smallor Chapels to 
keep their pastors; ins as it is now, a great many are 
struggling hard to try and find them stipends. 

I can’t help but see that it is all a matter of jealousy, for have 
not the Chapel and Church worked together in many things dari 
the last century, and to think that it has come that they will now 
be against each other with a great enmity is a great shame. 

If only our own pastors went about visiting their members as 
often as the clergy go round visiting every one it would be 
different. I speak now, as a matter of fact, our pastors before 
saying anything against the clergy should begin to do their own 
duty first. Whatever they have to say they cannot turn their 
congregations, who have any wisdom at all, against the Mother 
Church.—Yours truly, A Cuuncu Cuarsiman.” 
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.THE EFFECTS OF DISESTABLISHMENT. 
(To tux Epitos or tus “ Srecrator.”] 
S1rr,—Will you permit me to reply to the question which “A 
Liberal Nonconformist” asks in his letter which I have read 
in the Spectator of Saturday last? I ama member of the 
Church of England, and my attachment to the Church of my 
baptism and of my ordination has been increasing steadily 
during all the years of a long life, but to me it is by no means 
obvious that the Welsh Disestablishment Bill “would never 
have received the support of the religious portion of the 
Welsh nation did it not also appeal to their cupidity and 
spirit of revenge.” I have not been taught and trained to 
think thus of my fellow-Christians, and in this respect I 
believe that I am not alone among my fellow-Churchmen, and 
so it is, Sir, that I venture to send you this brief reply from 
A LoyaL CHURCHMAN. 





THE HOME RULE BILL: RECRUITING 
IN IRELAND. 
(To raz Epiror or tae “ Spectator.” J 
Sir,—Mr. Asquith’s appeal in introducing this measure was 
for those “who have borne and are bearing their share—and 
a noble share it has been—of building up and holding together 
the greatest Empire in the world.” Mr. Redmond’s appeal 
on the same occasion was “to admit Ireland on terms of 
equality and liberty and loyalty into the great sisterhood of 
nations which makes up the British Empire.” If this is a 
sincere description of the Nationalist position will Mr. 
Redmond and Mr. Devlin and their friends sign a manifesto 
ealling upon all their fellow-countrymen to support all move- 
ments in Ireland which tend to maintain the British Empire, 
and in particular to assist the work of recruiting for the Navy 
and the Army by all means in their power? I have been led to 
believe that some at least of those resident in Ireland have 
hitherto suspected that the Nationalist influence was exerted 
in a contrary direction. The Navy and the Army are to be 
“reserved services,” but if the Nationalist sentiments are 
accurately described in the above-quoted extracts, all members 
of the party should be only too eager to dissipate the sus- 
picions to which I have referred, and to make it clear that every 
patriotic Irishman ought in their opinion to do all he can to 
help forward the work of recruiting. I venture to suggest 
that the recruiting authorities would find such a manifesto 
exceedingly useful, especially if it were also signed by the 
principal local Nationalists in every district. I do not think 
that all those Irish peasants who look upon the Nationalist 
members as their leaders entirely understand that those leaders 
desire them to give their assistance in “ building up and hold- 
ing together the greatest Empire in the world,” whether as 
sailors, or as soldiers, or in any other capacity. Would the 
presence of a training vessel for the Royal Navy in all the 
principal harbours of Ireland and a vigorous effort to obtain 
Irishmen to be trained on her have the unqualified support 
of the Nationalist leaders? I have found in and about 
Queenstown Harbour an impression that it would not; but 
after the authoritative speech about the “sisterhood of 
nations” it would look as though this impression were in- 
correct. Will Mr. Redmond make a public statement to this 
effect P—I am, Sir, &c., 
An ENGLISHMAN WITH IRISH CONNEXIONS. 





THE HOME RULE BILL AND THE IRISH. 
[To tus Epiror or tux “Spectator.” | 
Sir,—Among the consequences of the Parliament Act which 
have probably not been foreseen is the difficulty placed in the 
way of the House of Lords in exercising their constitutional 
right of amending a Bill to the principle of which they object. 
Hitherto it has been the practice in both Houses to express 
the opinion of the House en the principle of any Bill on the 
order for second reading. If, however, the House of Lords 
adheres to that practice, and rejects on second reading the 
Home Rule Bill, it sacrifices its right to diminish the evils of 
the Bill by amendment and possibly expedites to some extent 
its passage into law, as the Commons, after rejection of a 
Bill by the Lords, have to pass the same Biil twice more to 
eatisfy the conditions of the Parliament Act. I venture to 
suggest that this point should be brought prominently 
forward in advance of the occasion, so that the country may 
be prepared to meet the allegations of supporters of the Bill 
that the Lords have approved the principle of the Bill if, and 





— 


when, a second reading is given to it in order to amend it, 
In view of the Parliament Act it would appear that the Lords 
cannot express their views on the principle of the Bill by 
votes until third reading without losing their one Oppor- 
tunity of lessening the dangers of the Bill by amendment, 
Detailed criticism and amendment of the Bill by the House 
of Lords will be of the utmost value in educating the 
country as to its true meaning and effect, and might 
have an appreciable effect in lessening the virulence of 
the Bill if passed two years later by the provisions of 
the Parliament Act. The Lords, moreover, cannot be closured 
by the coalition majority and discussion stifled as in the 
Commons. I trust that individual members of the House of 
Lords will prepare themselves to discuss the Bill in Committee 
line by line and to force the Government either to accept 
amendments, or else to emphasize its absolute callousness to 
the interests of English taxpayers and Protestant Irishmen: 
I ask you, Sir, to use your influence to educate the country in 
the meaning of a second reading under the Parliament Act, 
and so anticipate the lie which will infallibly be told as to that 
meaning—a lie which some journalists appear already to be 
preparing to utter.—I am, Sir, &e., 


Didsbury. CHARLES HOPKINSON, 





THE PROPOSED ALLIANCE. 
[To tae Eprron or Tux “Srectator.”} 
Srz,—May I venture to utter a most earnest protest against 
the idea of a definite alliance with France on the lines sug- 
gested by youP It could only bear one interpretation, and 
would seriously imperil those better relations between ourselves 
and Germany which seem at last to be coming within reach. 
It seems to me that we are too much inclined to concentrate 
our attention on the European situation. Could we but look 
further afield, we should probably realize that the greatest 
danger to the continued existence of the British Empire is extra- 
European, and the mcre dangerous because we are so sublimely 
unconscious of it.—I am, Sir, &c., Immo 8. ALLEN, 
London Institution, Finsbury Circus, E.C. 





GOETHE AND THE PANAMA CANAL. 
[To raz Epiror or tas “Srectaron.”’] 

Srr,—In Oxenford’s translation of the third volume of 
Eckermann’s Conversations with Goethe (published 1948), 
compiled from Eckermann’s own notes and from another 
friend of Goethe’s, M. Soret, there are some interesting 
additions to the first two volumes, from which I presume your 
correspondent quoted. The conversation regarding the 
Panama Canal is dated February 21st, 1827, and Goethe’s 
remarks are of almost uncanny prophetic insight :— 


“He spoke much and with admiration of Alexander von 
Humboldt ... whose views as to the project for making a passage 
through the Isthmus of Panama appeared to have a particular 
interest for him. ‘... So much, however, is certain, that if they 
succeed in cutting such a canal that ships of any burden and size 
can be navigated through it from the Mexican Gulf to the Pacific 
Ocean, innumerable benefits would result to the whole human 
race, civilized and uncivilized. But I should wonderif the United 
States were to let an opportunity escape of getting such work 
into their own hands. It may be foreseen that this young 
State, with its decided predilection to the West, will in thirty 
or forty years have — and peopled the large tract of 
land beyond the Rocky Mountains. It may, furthermore, be 
foreseen that along the whole coast of the Pacific Ocean, where 
nature has already formed the most capacious and secure har- 
bours, important commercial towns will gradually arise for the 
furtherance of a great intercourse between China and the East 
Indies and the United States. In such a case it would not only 
be desirable, but almost necessary, that a more rapid communica- 
tion should be maintained between the eastern and western shores 
of North America, both by merchant ships and men-of-war, than 
has hitherto been possible with the tedious, disagreeable, and 
expensive voyage round Cape Horn. I therefore repeat that it is 
absolutely indispensable for the United States to effect a passage 
from the Mexican Gulf to the Pacific Ocean; and I am certain 
that they will do it. Would that I might live to see it! but I 
shall not. I should like to see another thing—a junction of the 
Danube and the Rhine. But this undertaking is so gigantic that 
I have doubts of its completion, particularly when I consider our 
German resources. And thirdly and lastly, I should wish to see 
England in possession of a canal through the Isthmus of Suez, 
Would I could live to see these three great works! It would be 
well worth the trouble to last some fifty years more for the very 


purpose.’” 
It may be noted that the Danube and the Rhine were con- 
nected by the Ludwig’s Canal in 1844.—I am, Sir, &e., 
A. T. ARUNDEL, 
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THE CARE OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 
[To tue Eprros or tas “Srecrator.”] 
Sir,—Though I earnestly desire the segregation of the 
feeble-minded under certain conditions and with proper safe- 
guards, I beg leave to call attention to two amendments 
which should be made to the Government Bill. First, the 
licensed institutions should not be conducted for profit. 
Since it is for the sake of the community that the feeble- 
minded are to be deprived of their liberty, the chief considera- 
tion in the management of such institutions should be the 
happiness and welfare of the inmates. Institutional life is 
necessarily more costly than private or family life, espe- 
cially so when the staff needs great skill and experience, 
both in teaching and in nursing. The mentally deficient 
are not only difficult to teach and to control, but are 
also almost invariably feeble in physique, quite unfit for hard 
and continuous work. I have visited many homes and insti- 
tutions and have been much impressed by the contrast in 
the demeanour and appearance of the inmates. In some 
they were like good and happy children, in others they were 
cowed and overworked. The second amendment concerns the 
definition. It should surely read: Persons incapable “ of earn- 
ing their living even under favourable circumstances through 
mental defects existing from birth,” &c. Even so amended the 
Bill would deal with a very great number. Very few, if any, of 
those who should be caught would escape, and some who 
should escape would still be caught.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Sr. M. Botprro, 


. Poor Law Guardian, 
Baldursbo, Hampden Park, Sussex. 





PROTECTION OF WOMEN: GUILDHALL MEETING. 

(To rae Eprror or tae “ Sprcrator."’} 
Srr,—Your article of May llth on the “Criminal Law 
Amendment (White Slave Traffic) Bill” seems to me prac- 
tics!ly to endorse the steps which I have taken towards 
calling a meeting, for men only, at the Guildhall on Monday, 
June 10th, at 5.30 p.m, The Lord Mayor has most kindly 
consented to take the chair. The object will be to appoint a 
deputation to wait upon the Prime Minister to beg the 
Government to leave no stone unturned for the speedy 
passage of the Bill in question. The difficulty that has arisen 
within the House seems to be quite unintelligible to the out- 
side world, and from all I hear, and in spite of Mr. Arthur 
Lee's indefatigable attempts to influence the blockers of the 
Bill, there is great danger that it will be shelved. To thousands 
of right-minded men such a possibility appears very terrible. 
The passage of this Bill into law will perhaps not make 
history; yet it is infinitely more important than either Home 
Rule or Welsh Disestablishment to the welfare of our civiliza- 
tion, even granting all the claims of those who endorse the 
latter measures. 

The conveners of the meeting feel that an expression of 
opinion at the Guildhall—more particularly because it is in- 
stigated neither by Parliamentary effort nor by any of the 
societies which are working for the passage of the Bill—will 
have weight with the Government. I shall therefore be 
greatly obliged if you will draw the attention of your readers 
to the matter. May I add also that I shall be very grateful 
if any one interested will send the names and addresses of men 
likely to support this meeting to our organizing secretary, 
Mr. Edward Foord, 85 Harley Street, W. ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

GREVILLE MacDoNacp. 

85 Harley Street, W. 





THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER AND A 
MINIMUM WAGE. 
[To tux Eprror or tam “Srecrator.”’} 
Srr,—In the interview with Mr. Lloyd George the repre- 
sentative of the Daily News and Leader asked: “ Will you 
give us a Minimum Wage Bill for the agricultural labourer P” 
“The Life of John Grey, of Dilston, Receiver of the Green- 
wich Hospital Estates in Northumberland,” by his daughter, 
Mrs. Josephine Butler (1874), gives-some opinions and facts 
that are still well worthy of consideration. Grey, deploring 
the condition of the peasantry, condemns the plan of eking out 
insufficient wages by a donation from the poor’s fund, or by 
fixing a minimum, and says, “ The price of labour, like every- 
thing else, will regulate itself, if left to find its level, by the 
Bupply and demand. While the labour of one man may be 





worth fifteen shillings, that of an inferior workman 
may not be worth more than seven or eight shillings; 
yet he is to claim equal wages with his superior 
in strength and dexterity—a rule which would soon 
reduce all labourers to the standard of the most inefli- 
cient, making them, so long as they stand their appointed 
hours, very indifferent to the quantity of work they perform.” 
Mr. G. A. Grey, taking part in a correspondence in the Times 
in 1855, said that he had about 2,000 men employed im 
drainage works in Northumberland, receiving from 20s. 
to 25s. a week by piecework, and that he would engage to em- 
ploy any number sent on the same terms. About 200 were 
sent from the South of England, but they could not earn more 
than one-half to two-thirds of what the Northumbrians were 
making, and all but about ten returned within a year. 

Mrs. Butler then quotes from Mr. T. Bailey Denton, who, 
having in 1852 some extensive works in Dorsetshire, imported 
men from Northumberland, guaranteeing a minimum of 18a. 
a week at piecework, “although I could command as many 
Dorsetshire labourers as I desired to employ at half that 
price.” By observing and imitating the habits and ways of 
living of their northern competitors the local labourers became 
able very much to improve their weekly earnings. These 
varying conditions in the power of production seem to offer a 
serious difficulty in fixing a minimum wage.—I am, Sir, &c., 

13 Park Terrace, Cambridge. Rosert Bowes. 





“CAN DO.” 
[To rae Eprror or tas “ Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—In an article on “ The Inquiry into the Labour Unrest” 
appearing in your issue of April 6th there appears the 
following :— 

“It is a commonplace among traders to the East that the 

Chinaman, though in some ways a difficult person to trade with, 
gains immensely from the fact that, when once he has said ‘can 
do,’ nothing will shake his contract. There is no need for 
insuring in any shape or form against failure on his part to make 
good his pledge.” 
It is unusual, Sir, for the commonplace to find admission toe 
the leaders appearing in the Spectator, but as you do not 
use this passage as a mere casual generalization, but to 
illustrate specifically a special point of your argument, it may 
perhaps be permitted to me to say that it would be well if this 
particular “ commonplace” were never used again. The naive 
belief in the simple honour of the Chinese dealer of to-day has 
caused some amusement here, and the foreign merchant who 
was misled into relying on the truth of this “commonplace” 
would have a rude awakening indeed. It must be many years 
ago, if ever, since business was conducted with Chinese on 
such Utopian principles. Of late (any way since 1909) foreign 
merchants and brokers have bad very bitter experience of the 
unreliability of not only the Chinaman’s word but his bond, 
the faithlessness of his promises, and the cynical indifference 
with which he repudiates his contracts. 

When I came here sixteen years ago the Chinese would 
not willingly “lose face” by leaving their obligations unful- 
filled, but this expression is seldom or never used now. The 
unhappily long list of civil cases waiting for hearing at the 
Mixed Court, the financial rottenness of the native banks 
with their inadequate capitals and no reserves, the quantity 
of unpaid native bank orders in the hands of foreigners unpaid 
to this day, the issuance of swarms of native bank notes with 
no reserves against them, the number of once prominent 
dealers incarcerated last year in gaol for malversation of 
public and private moneys, and the futility of taking proceed- 
ings for redress against a Chinese defaulter are evidences too 
overwhelming of the practices of the Chinese. It must be 
remembered to their credit, perhaps, that there are always 
exceptions. 

This state of things existed before the advent of a 
republican Government, and an apologist might argue that 
there are grounds for hoping that a new régime may bring a 
new birth of commercial integrity to the trading classes; but 
the course of the recent loan negotiations gives reasons for 
apprehensions that the new Government are not animated by 
any purer motives than have hitherto existed. 

If I may be allowed another statement, I would describe 
the dominant note of China to-day as lawlessness in ite strict 
dictionary meaning, ¢.e., laws non-existent and inoperative.—I 
am, Sir, &c., CuarLes K. Saw. 

la Canton Road, Shanghai. 
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PROFITABLE EGG PARMING. 
{To tas Epiron or rae “Sprectraror.”’} 
Srr,—As an American whose profession is that of agricul- 
tural expert the writer was interested in reading a letter, 
from H. B. Buchanan, which appeared on page 752 in your 
issue of May llth. Perhaps your readers may be interested 
to know that the Maine Agricultural Experiment Station at 
Orono, Maine, U.S.A., keep a flock of 1,000 fowls (of the 
American breeds, Plymouth Rock and White Wyandotte) in 
a scratching-shed type of house, 20ft. by 400ft., which is 
divided into pens, 20ft. by 20ft., and which hold 50 birds 
each. These pens are all provided with trap-nests, and for 
the past ten years the Experiment Station has been breeding 
from fowls whose records show a production of over 200 eggs 
perannum. In fact the writer is the proud possessor of the 
photograph of an Experiment Station Plymouth Rock fowl 
that laid 251 eggs in her first laying year, and has also 
other records of fowls that have laid over 280 eggs in 
one year. In America it has been conclusively proved by the 
Maine Experiment Station that a flock of well-kept fowls, 
bred from egg-record ancestors, should not average under 
200 eggs per annum. It may interest your correspondent to 
know that the same station uses only the “dry-feed method,” 
and finds that it costs them about $1.40 per annum to feed 
each bird; thus with eggs averaging two cents each in the 
market, and fat fowls fetching from 50 cents alive, the net 
profit on a well-conducted plant should be about $3.10 per hen, 
not an unsubstantial profit of $3,100 per year where a thousand 
fowls are kept.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Epwarp K, Parkinson. 
Albany, New York, U.S.A. 





“MOTHER! MOTHER!” 
[To ruz Eprtor or tae “Spercrator.”’} 
Srr,—The letter under the above title which appeared in your 
lust week’s issue recalls to my mind a story told in connexion 
with the late Miss Florence Nightingale which I have always 
thought one of the most poignant and touching stories of its 
kind. Those of your readers with whom it is unfamiliar may 
be glad to make acquaintance with it. An old Crimean 
veteran, the tale runs, was asked by a lady if he had known 
Miss Nightingale out in the Crimea. “Know her?” he 
answered, “I should think I did. If ever there was an angel, 
she was one, I’m sure. I was wounded in the battle of 
Balaclava and lay all night in the field, the snow falling that 
fast I was nearly covered. Then I heard a boy calling out in 
such a piteous voice, ‘ Mother! Mother! Mother!’ I managed 
to raise myself on my elbow to look where the voice came from, 
and there lay a little drummer chap with half of his face shot 
away. And then, what do you think I saw P—a light coming 
towards us. It came nearer and nearer, and then I saw it was 
a woman who was carrying it. At first I really thought it 
was an angel—it’s a fact, I did. She had heard the poor lad’s 
ery, and was making straight for him. Then she knelt down 
right there in the snow and put her arm under his poor head, 
and I heard him say, ‘O mother, I knew you'd come!’ And 
there, fast folded in her loving arms, his bleeding face on her 
breast, he died.”—I am, Sir, &c., C. M. Steepman. 
Shaw Vicarage, Wilts. 





ON A WORD IN “THE COMEDY OF 
ERROKS” (Act IV., Sc. 3). 
(To raz Eprror or tHe “Srecrator.”’} 
Srr,—In a chapter on Shakespeare put forth some fifty years 
ago a scholar glanced at those who would corrupt into bob or 
fob a technical word applied by Dromio of Syracuse in the 
sentence : 
“The man, sir, that when gentlemen are tired gives them a 
sob, and rests them.” 
The scholar would have it that all Shakespeare's boys laughed 
in amazement at the change. This was a pregnant word, 
spoken of reason and knowledge; yet the meaning of “sob” 
has never been given in any edition of the text. It wasa 
term of the stable, imparting the stop or stay of a running 
horse in order that it might breathe and recover its wind. In 
this sense it occurs not seldom when in the writings of 
Gervase Markham (who ascribes it to “ the northerne riders ”’) 
and in “The Gentleman’s Recreation,” by Nicholas Cox. In 
a less hackneyed work, “ Browne his Fiftie Yeares Practice; 








or an exact Discourse concerning Snafile Riding,” 4to, London, 
1624, may be read (F. 2) the very phrase of Shakespeare— 
“alwayes carrying light of your hande, and ever yeeld willingly to 
your hand whensoever you see occasion to take him up to give him 
@ sobe.” 
Understanding the application, the reader will at once mark 
Dromio’s play upon words in “the man, sir, that when gentle. 
men are tired gives them a sob, and rests them.” 
It may be added that John Cleveland has the same phrase 
in metaphor : 
“But was he dead? Did not his soul translate 

Herself into a shop of lesser rate; 

Or break up house like an expensive Lord 

That gives his purse a sob and lives at Board?” 

(Edition 1677, p. 29.) 

Long afterwards Walter Scott, in describing young Maleolm 
Graeme (“The Lady of the Lake,” C. ii, st. 25), thought it 
not amiss to remonstrate his property as a climber iu the 
words : 

“Right up Ben Lomond could he press, 

And not a sob his toil confess.” 
As much to say as Malcolm was a “ whole” climber, “ he never 
stood to ease his breast with panting.” 
Let us thank the old scholar and share the merry wonder of 

those boys.—I am, Sir, &e., Suum Curgue. 





THEODORIDES’ EPITAPH. 
(To rum Epiror or tue “Srrcraror.”} 
Srr,—There is another well-known rendering, more literal and 
no less melodious :— 
“Tomb of a shipwrecked mariner am I, 
But thou sail on; 
For homeward safe did other vessels fly 
When we were gone.” 
—I am, Sir, &., , ee 
[Another correspondent informs us that the version quoted 
by Professor William James (Spectator, May 18th, p. 795) will 
be found in “Anthologia Polyglotta” (London and Oxford, 
1849), by the late Dr. Henry Wellesley, Principal of New Inn 
Hall, No. ecclvi., p. 300. It is signed “ W.,” which initial is 
shown by the index to refer to Dr. Wellesley himseif.—Eb, 
Spectator.] 





VAIN REPETITIONS. 
[To tame Eprroxn or rus “Srrcraron,”’)} 
Srr,—I have just finished reading an octavo volume of which 
the sufficiently striking title is, let me say, “ Thomas Jacob- 
son’s Telephone.” This title appears in gilt on the back of 
the volume and on its front cover, and in print, in capital 
letters, on the page preceding the title page, on the title page 
itself, and on every one of the subsequent three hundred and 
fifty-two pages which go to complete the book. What is the 
justification for all this monotonous iteration, at any rate, as 
to all these three hundred and fifty-two pages except, perhaps, 
the first? Ofcourse, this is no special case; such repetition 
of the title is the rule rather than the exception. Sometimes 
the pages after the title page on which the title of the hook 
appears are only those with even numbers, the other pages 
being successively headed with a repetition of the title of the 
particular corresponding chapter; but even then all such con- 
stant repetition is only relatively less superfluous. Is the 
object of all this repetition the guidance of the compositor, the 
assistance of the binder, the gratification of the author, or 
the profit of the publisher? As for the average reader, for 
whose perusal the book is intended, surely he may be credited 
with sufficient intelligence at least to remember the title of 
the work while he is reading it without having it thrust before 
his eyes every time he turns over a page.—I am, Sir, &c., 
S"MEL. 

[We agree. Why not imitate Thackeray's example in 
“The Rose and the Ring,” where the page headings are 
individual and rhyme with each other P—Eb. Spectator. } 





A WHITE WAGTAIL. 
[To txe Epiror or tus “Specraror.”} 
S1r,—For several days past we have seen here quite close to 
the house a perfectly white wagtail with a yellow bill. It 
comes with an ordinary pied wagtail. It has no black or grey 
anywhere on it.—I am, Sir, &., KE, T. 
Iympstone, Devon, May 27th. 
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WHAT EVERY TRAVELLER KNOWS. 
[To rue Eprror os tue “Srecrator.’’) 
Sir,—The suggestion which you make in the Spectator of 
May 11th that the seats in third-class railway carriages should 
be numbered, and that when a passenger bought a ticket he 
should also be supplied with a numbered-seat ticket, appears 
to me objectionable. It would add to the expense of travel. 
The companies could not organize and carry out such a 
system without charging extra. In France one can hardly 
obtain a seat in a first-class railway carriage without bribing 
the guard since the system of booking seats in advance on 
payment of one franc was introduced, because the guard labels 
all the seats as engaged, when many of them are not, in order 
to extort a tip for taking off the label.—I am, Sir, &c., 
TRAVELLER. 





NAPLES SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF ANIMALS. 
(To tue Eprror or tus “Srecraror.’’) 


Sm,—I should be very grateful to you if you would again find 
room in your columns for an appeal on behalf of the Naples 
Society for the Protection of Animals, The work done by our 
inspectors in Naples and its surroundings last year was as 
follows :— 

Extra animals were attached to 29,667 carts and the load of 
2,792 others was diminished ; 45,598 persons were made to alight 
from overloaded vehicles, 15,007 carts were properly balanced, and 
31,153 sticks, 509 nippers applied to nostrils of oxen, and 116 
spiked bits were confiscated, besides many other instruments of 
torture. 

There were 6,000 prosecutions and 2,861 animals were humanely 
destroyed in lethal chambers at the Society’s office or by its 
agents at the Municipal Dogs’ Depét, whilst 16,855 animals—calves, 
lambs, goats, pigs, and fowls—were fed in transit or in other ways 
assisted by our inspectors. 

It will be seen from this account that the Society accomplished 
much during last year, but more could be done if we had more 
means at our dispcsal, and I earnestly appeal to all lovers of 
animals to enable us, by their generosity, not only to continue, but 
to increase our work. 

Subscriptions and donations will be thankfully received and 
promptly acknowledged by Mr. Percy Carew Essex (Hon. Secretary 
and Treasurer in England), 26 Charles Street, St. James’s, London, 
S.W.; by Mr. C. Calvello (Director), 2 Via Vittoria, Naples; or 
by myself at 7 Chiatamone, Naples.—I am, Sir, &c., 

E. L. M. (Princess) Metz Baresz 
(née Mackworth-Praed), 
President of the Naples Society for the 
Protection of Animals, 
Naples, May 21st, 1912. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily le held to bein 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








POETRY. 





COLOURS OF LIGHT. 


Tus is not easy to understand 

For you that come from u distant land 

Where all the colours are low in pitch— 

Deep purples, emeralds soft and rich, 

Where autumn’s flaming and summer’s green— 
Here dwells a beauty you have not seen. 


All is pitched in a higher key. 

Lilac, topaz, and ivory 

Palest jade-green and pale clear blue 
Like aquamarines that the sun shines throagh, 
Gold and silver, we have at will— 
Silver and gold on each plain and hill, 
Silver-green off the myall leaves, 
Tawny gold of the garnered sheaves, 
Silver rivers that silent glide, 

Golden sands by the water-side, 
Golden wattle and golden broom, 
Shining silver of starflower bloom. 


Amber sunshine and smoke-blue shade, 
Opal colours that glow and fade. 
On the gold of the upland grass 
Blue cloud-shadows that swiftly pass;~ 





Wood-smoke blown in an azure mist, 

Hills of tenuous amethyst .. . 

Ott the colours are pitched so high 

The deepest note is the cobalt sky. 

We have to wait till the sunset comes 

For shades that feel like the beat of drums 
Or like organ-notes in their rise and fall— 
Purple and orange and cardinal, 

Or the peacock-green that turns soft and slow 
To peacock-blue as the great stars show . . . 


Sugar-gum boles flushed to peach-bloom pink; 
Blue-gums, stark at the clearing’s brink, 
Ivory pillars, their smooth fine slope 

Dappled with delicate heliotrope ; 

Grey of the twisted mulga roots, 

Golden bronze of the budding shoots ; 

Tints of the lichens that cling and spread, 
Nile-green, primrose, and palest red . . . 


Fawn and pearl of the lyre-bird's train, 
Sheen of the bronze-wing, blue of the crane; 
Cream of the plover, grey of the dove ; 
These are the hues of the land I love! 
DoroTHeA MACKELLAR. 
Kurrumbede, N.S.W., 1911. 


BOOKS. 


THE WHITE SLAVE TRAFFIC IN THE 

UNITED STATES.* 
WE wish that all books on the White Slave Traffic were written 
with the ability and understanding of this work. When we 
say that it is able we imply, among other things, that it is 
quite devoid of any of the sensation-mongering which is the 
curse of books that treat of this delicate and intricate subject. 
That there are storiea in it extraordinary enough to make any 
reader rub his eyes cannot be denied, but in all essentials they 
only confirm the book Daughters of Ishmael which we noticed 
recently, and we do not doubt that they aretrue. Miss Addams 
is too well known in Chicago for her to trifle with her reputa- 
tion for veracity when the ground of all her efforts would be 
cut from under her feet if it could be shown that she was 
raising funds by foolish exaggeration. She believes that there 
is now “a new conscience” in America intent on getting rid 
of a cruel evil; she finds that every class is ready to help in 
this matter when it is shown bow help can be rendered. 
But the first thing necessary in every country, and particu- 
larly, we believe, in Great Britain, is to convince the public 
that infamies which are hidden away may nevertheless happen 
frequently. The tendency of man is to hesitate to believe 
in what he cannot see. The Englishman, even if he believes 
that the capture and ruin of innocent girls form a regular and 
highly protitable trade in, say, New York or Vienna, is dis- 
inclined to believe that the trade is carried on to any extent 
in London. The Reports of the Travellers’ Aid Society, the 
Girls’ Friendly Society, and other agencies would convince 
him of his error if he would take the trouble to look at them. 
Mr. Arthur Lee’s Bill now before the House of Commons 
gives this country an opportunity of taking a long step 
towards checking a horrible brigandage of virtue that battens 
on the inexperience, weakness, or financial distress of 
young women. If public opinion declares itself strongly in 
favour of the Bill there will be a very fair chance of 
carrying it through Parliament this Session. The risk that 
personal liberty will be interfered with or that the police will 
arrest persons suspected as procurers on insufficient evidence 
is one that fades to nothing compared with the evil to be 
cured. We say unhesitutingly that it ought not to be allowed 
to weigh in the balance. ‘the British police are not perse- 
cutors, and it is only by persecutors that serious injustice 
could be done. 

We would. not be misunderstood. We do not believe in the 
possibility of ending vice by Act of Parliament. If vice is 
not ended by private virtue it is certain that it will never 
be ended in any other way. Certain States of America 
have prohibited the sale of liquor, and the results do not 
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encourage us. Drinking goes on as before, but the drinkers 
are driven to grotesque stratagems and dodges which deceive 
nobody. The total effect is to cultivate a public 
hypocrisy which is. odious and demoralizing. But the com- 
merce of thosé who trade in young women, capturing 
them by trickery, detaining them against their wills, and 
forcing them to purchase the means of subsistence by the 
surrender of themselves—tbis, or a large part of it, can be 
sstopped;'and ought to be stopped, by new measures and severer 
penalties.. We do not say that what happens in the United 
‘States bas its exact counterpart in Great Britain, but it is at 
least a good guide to what happens here, for the trade is inter- 
national. 

The most infamous aspect of the White Slave Traffic is the 
vold-bloodedness of it. The procurers employ agents who 
ruin girls deliberately as a matter of business and not in any 
sense when under stress of temptation. There is a regular 
scale of payment for a girl safely delivered into the power of 
the proprietors of disreputable houses, and a girl who has just 
been betrayed is likely to be tractable and to resign herself easily 
to her fute, as she is too much ashamed to wish to return to 
her relations. Of course, a girl imported from a foreign 
vountry who cannot speak the language of the place where 
she finds herself is the most munageable of all prisoners. 
Miss Addams gives examples. We will quote one :— 


“One of these cases, which attracted much attention through- 
out the country, was of Marie, a French girl, the daughter of a 
Breton stonemason, sq old and poor that he was obliged to take 
her from her convent school at the age of twelve years. He sent 
her to Paris, where she became a little household drudge and 
nurse-maid, working from six inthe morning until eight at night 
and for three years sending her wages, which were about a franc 
a day, directly to her parents in the Breton village. One after- 
noon, as she-was buying a bottle of milk ata tiny shop, she was 
engaged in conversation by a young man, who invited her into a 
little patisserie, where, after giving her some sweets, he introduced 
her to his friend, Monsieur Paret, who was gathering together a 
theatrical troupe to go to Amorica. Paret showed her pictures 
of several young girls gorgeously arrayed and announcements of 
their coming tour, and Marie felt much flattered when it was 
intimated that she might join this brilliant company. After 
several clandestine’ meetings to perfect the plan, she left the 
city with Paret and-a pretty-French girl to sail for America 
with the rest of the so-cailed actors. Paret escaped detection by 
the immigration authorities in New York, through his ruse of the 
‘ Kinsella troupe,’ and took the girls directly to Chicago. Here 
they were placed in a disreputable house belonging toa man named 
air, who had advanced: the money for their importation. The 
two French girls remained in this house for several months until 
it was raided by the police, when they were sent to separate 
houses. ‘The records which were later brought into court show 
that at this time Marie was earning two hundred and fifty dollars 
a week, all of which she gave to her employers. In spite of this 
large monetary return she was often cruelly beaten, was made to 
do the household serubbing, and was, of course, never allowed to 
leave the house. Furthermore, as one of the methods of retaining 
‘a reluctant girl is to put her hopelessly in debt and always to 
charge against her the expenses incurred in securing her, Marie 
as an imported girl had begun at once with the huge debt of the 
ocean journey for Paret and herself.” 

Miss Addams repeats,in substance all that is said in 
Daughters of Ishmael about the corruption of officials and 
the political influences which can hardly be disentangled from 
the existence of disreputable houses. 

“In reality the police, as they themselves know, are not expected 
to serve the public in this matter but to consult the desires of the 
politicians ; for, next to the fast and loose police control of 
gambling, nothing affords better political material than the regu- 
Jation of commercialized yiee. First in line is the ward politician 
who keeps a disorderly saloon which serves both as a meeting- 
place for the vicious young men engaged in the traffic and as a 
market for their wares. Back of this the politician higher up 
receives his share of the toll which this business pays that it may 
remain undisturbed. The very existence of a sezregated district 
mnder police regulation means, of course, that the existing law 
must be nullified or at least rendered totally inoperative. When 
police regulation takes the place of law enforcement a species of 
municipal blackmail imevitably becomes intrenched. The police 
re forced to regulate an illicit trade; but because the men engaged 
in an unlawful business expect to pay money for its protection, 
the corruption of the police department is firmly established and, 
as the Chicago vice commission report points out, is merely called 
‘ protection to the business.’ The practice of grafting thereafter 
‘becomes almost official.” 

In those States where vice is sanctioned by law it is inevitable 
‘that a-girl who has “a past” should excite much less interest 
‘and compassion among oOfficiala than one who may still be 
‘saved. If a request is made on behalf of a girl that.she may 
be. registered as belonging to the unfortunate profession, and 
it is admitted that she is no longer innocent—that ske is not, 





in the official phrase, “of previous chaste life and character * 
—the chances are that it will be assumed that what is bein 
done is with her full knowledge and consent. That is the 
general rule. “But the assumption may be quite wrong, as 
Miss Addams is able to prove. 

The following example of ignorance and gullibility in a per. 
fectly innocent girl is not stranger than several that Miss 
Addams relates :— 


“One day a telephone message came to Hull House from the 
inspector asking us to take charge of a young girl who had been 
brought into the station by an older woman for registration. The 
girl’s youth and the innocence of her replies to the usual questions 
convinced the inspector that she was ignerant of the life she wag 
about to enter and that she probably believed she was simply 
registering her choice of a boarding-house. Her story which she 
told at Hull House was as follows: She was a Milwaukee factory 
girl, thedaughter of a Bohemian carpenter. Ten days before she 
had met a Chicago young man at a Milwaukee dance hall and 
after a brief courtship had promised to marry him, arranging to 
meet him in Chicago the following week. Fearing that her 
Bohemian mother would not approve of this plan, which she 
called ‘the American way of getting married,’ the girl had risen 
one morning even earlier than factory work necessitated and had 
taken the first train to Chicago. The young man met her at 
the station, took her to a saloon, where he introduced her to a 
friend, an older woman, who, he said, would take good care of her. 
After the young man disappeared, ostensibly for the marriage 
licence, the woman professed to be much shocked that the little 
bride had brought no luggage, and persuaded her that she must 
work a few weeks in order to earn money for her trousseau, and 
that she, an older woman who knew the city, would find a board- 
ing-house and a place in a factory for her. She further induced 
her to write postal cards to six of her girl friends in Milwaukee 
telling them of the kind lady in Chicago, of the good chances for 
work, and urging them to come down to the address which she 
sent. ‘The woman told the unsuspecting girl that, first of all,a 
newcomer must register her place of residence with the police, as 
that was the law in Chicago. It was, of course, when the woman 
took her to the police station that the situation was diselosed. It 
needed but little investigation to make clear that the girl had 
narrowly escaped a well-organized plot, and that the young man te 
whom she was engaged was an agent for a disreputable house.” 


Some of the agents of procurers are boys of only fifteen or 
sixteen, who are employed to ruin young girls on the principle 
that “youth calls to youth.” Miss Addams insists very 
strongly on the culpability of parents who are unkind to 
their’children when they lose a job or are temporarily earning 
small wages owing toa slackness in trade. The girl who is 
made unbappy at home for this reason and learns with what 
fatal ease her wages may be supplemented is almost as good 
as lost. Another point, which is new to us, is that a large 
number of ruined girls attribute the disaster to their being 
tired out by their day’s work. “I was too tired to know 
what I was doing,” they say. Or, “I was dead-tired and 
sick of it all.” These are interesting and valuable observa- 
tions, but the most urgent point, to our thinking, is that 
it ought not to be possible to say that there isa poorer chance 
of help and protection for a girl who has been ruined than 
for any other. So far from her feeling that the law cannot 
help her she ought to be able to feel that it will help her 
more than ever. She has every bit as much right to be pro- 
tected by the law of the land as any one else, and it should be 
made clear that ¢ynicism will not prevent the police from 
attending to any appeal for aid that reaches them. 





JOHN ANDREW DOYLE.* 

“THE writer of the essays which form the contents of this 
little volume was one who left an enduring recollection of his 
personality upon those whose privilege it was to know him, 
and the essays themselves will to some extent account for 
this in the testimony which they bear to his many interests, 
his wide knowledge, his sound common sense, and his 
abundant genial humour.” With these words Sir William 
Anson introduces us to a volume of essays on various subjects 
by the late John Andrew Doyle, collected and edited by 
Mr. W. P. Ker. We have little to add to this general 
estimate of what is a most charming and interesting book. 
Our chief pleasure has been derived not so much from the 
matter of essays as from the personal character of the 
author, the urbanity and ease of his manner, and the quiet 
humour, which is so invariably good-tempered, so valuable as 
criticism, that we not enly relish it for its own sake, bub 
are inclined to forgive much in one who uses it with this 

* Essays on Various Subjects. my Sexy Andrew Doyle. Edited by wi, S 


Ker. With an Introduction by the kt Hon, Sir Willmm Anson, Bart., ° 
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happiness and skill. As to the critical value of the essays, we 
think it is probably limited to those in which Mr. Doyle 
treated of the historical writings of Francis Parkman, 
Trevelyan’s American Revolution, and Ezra Stiles, for in 
dealing with American history he wrote asa specialist. In 
the essay on Freeman, Froude, and Seeley we find only the 
competence of a well-informed man to deal with a subject in 
which he is interested for the moment. Sir William Anson 
puts the matter clearly when he says: “ Personal friendship 
and a certain intellectual sympathy did not blind him to the 
limitations and prejudices of Freeman. Froude’s whole con- 
ception of historical treatment, his impressionist methods 
and his use of authorities were alien to Doyle’s habits of 
thought. Yet he makes an effort, though perhaps the effort 
is obvious, to appreciate the value of Froude’s work, and he 
freely acknowledges that Freeman’s assaults on his great con- 
temporary were not merely clumsy and often unfair, but that 
they showed an incapacity to understand some qualities which 
a historian must possess if his work is to take a permanent 
place in literature.” It is always, of course, easier for us 
to deplore the limitations of our friends than to 
yecognize the genius of one to whom our friends, both 
by instinct and by interest, are opposed; and for this 
veason the present writer is inclined to doubt “the judicial 
and appreciative qualities of Doyle’s mind,” qualities of which 
Sir William Anson tells us this particular essay is a sample. 

Mr. Doyle is at his best when he is dealing with American 
history, which he had specially studied. The present 
writer is not competent to deal with Mr. Doyle’s curious and 
comprehensive knowledge of the turf and the stud-book ; he 
would merely wish to chronicle his slight shock of surprise when 
turning from the essay on the three English historians he found 
“* Bay Middleton's’ son, ‘ Autocrat,’ getting ‘Queen Elizabeth’ 
irom a granddaughter of ‘ Velocipede.’” This is from an essay 
on Racehorse Breeding, which, though we have no special know- 
ledge of the subject, we have read with the greatest interest. 
Mr. Doyle, in explaining how “‘Bay Middleton’ hit con- 
spicuously well with‘ Velocipede’ mares” is disposed to say that 
“the result is due to the inbreeding to ‘ Whiskey,’ ‘ Sorcerer,’ 
“St. Peter,’ and ‘ Pot8os,’ every one of these strains being 
found in ‘ Velocipede’s’’ dam, and also in ‘ Bay Middleton's’ 
dam ‘Cobweb. But this, I admit, is no more than an 
hypothesis.” It is, however, an excellent bypothesis if we 
accept the theory, held by many scientists, that the sire’s 
characteristic qualities are generally inherited by the 
daughters and transmitted through them. The same theory 
of female descent is discussed by Mr. Doyle in an article on 
“Mr. Lowe and the Figure System.” It should interest 
Dr. J. G. Frazer to know that “ mother-right ” obtains among 
Shorthorns, or, in Mr. Doyle’s words, “‘no number of ‘ Duchess’ 
<rosses will make a cow into a ‘Duchess’ who does not trace 
back throngh cn unbroken line of females to the original 
*Duchess.’” We think ‘Stheneboea’ would be a good name 
for a cow of this race. 

What holds these various essays together is the charm, the 
humour, and the urbanity of Mr. Doyle’s manner. We shall 
always feel a sympathy with that type of mind which unites in 
itself the best qualities of the sportsman and the scholar, and of 
which the classical examples are Xenophon and Pliny. They, 
too, felt the fascination of sport “ which involves vivid passion 
and varied action, and which brings man into contact with all 
that is most beautiful in inanimate nature.” Doyle’s essay on 
The Poetry of Sport, from which we have quoted these fine 
words, was written in 1896, too early for the author to refer 
to one of the most delightful books on sport that we know, 
The Diary of Master William Silence, by the Vice-Chancellor 
of Dublin University. Mr. Justice Madden had taken 
Johnson’s words for his text: “He that will understand 
Shakespeare must not be content to study him in the closet, 
he must look for his meaning among the sports of the field.” 
Mr. Doyle, referring to the field-sports in Shakespeare, 
says that, “as his only coursing man is Master Page, who 
seems to have quibbled rather about the undecided course 
which his fallow greyhound ran on Cotsall, it is likely that 
Shakespeare looked on coursing as a somewhat bourgeois 
sport.” Scarcely, we think ; at least there is a fine simile taken 
from coursing in Henry V. : 

“T see you stand like greyhounds in the slips 
Straining upon the start.” 





Its use implies nobility. Mr. Justice Madden partially con- 
firms Doyle, as he says: “If I am compelled to admit that 
Shakespeare preferred coursing to angling, the balance is in 
some degree redressed by his love for the hunting of the hare 
with running hounds.” But as to Master Page’s quibble the 
same authority does not confirm Doyle’s opinion : “If the 
course be equal, and the hare be not borne, then the course 
must be adjudged equal. Thus it was that Master Page's 
fallow greyhound, although not outrun on Cotsall, failed to 
win the course.” In a later article, on Harriers, Mr. Doyle 
shows his appreciation of Mr. Justice Madden's book. 

We have only space to refer to an excellent article on 
Rifle Shooting; but we caunot end this review without 
quoting an anecdote of Doyle told by Sir William Anson :— 

“ Many years ago I was his companion in a visit to the Cobham 
Stud Farm, The groom who showed us round was not at first 
impressed with our appearance as sportsmen, and assumed that 
we had no more than a cockney interest in what we saw. But I 
watched his face as Doyle discussed the parentage of one animal 
after another, and ran through its pedigree for generations. In 
half an hour ho was like the Queen of Sheba after her interview 
with Solomon. There was no more spirit in him; and we left the 
place with a reputation of which I hoped that by a judicious 
silence I had ucquired some portion.” 

We are grateful both to Mr. Ker and to Sir William Anson 
for so delightful a book. 





ABOUT IRISH LIFE.* 
Ir bas often been asked, Where in literature shall we find the 
realIrishman? Are we to look for him inthe pages of Charles 
Lever or in those of Miss Jane Barlow? Mr. Birmingham 
begins his book with an illuminating discussion which will 
help us to answer this question. Possibly he is going outside 
his subject proper when he tells us that “the history of 
Ireland broke off abruptly and made a fresh start in the 
middle of the nineteenth century,” and that the cause of the 
breakage was the famine of 1846-8. If this was so we are 
looking on a quite different side of Irish life from that to 
which the title-page invites us. Anyhow the subject is too 
big to be dealt with here, and we pass on to matters of a more 
congenial kind, though, indeed, everything, if we do but look 
all round it, has a serious aspect. In one of Mr. Birmingham's 
most amusing chapters, headed “ The Government,” we hear 
something about “ Old-Age Pensions” as they are managed in 
Ireland. Not a little indignation has been roused here by the 
manifestly exaggerated number of the Irish claims. Allowing 
for a greater average of poverty—though the Savings 
Banks returns seem to tell another story—and for the 
statistical disturbance caused by emigration, still the 
proportion of duly qualified claimants is impossible. Our 
author does not prove anything else, but the end of his 
pleading is a virtual acquittal—solvuntur risu tabulae. Of 
course there is the perfectly valid reason that in Ireland 
compulsory registration of births dates back to 1504 only, 
whereas in England it was begun in 1837; and then there 
are other reasons of all sorts which are not valid at all, but 
still effective. There is an admirable scene in which a 
pensions committee tries to make out whether a small farmer's 
claim is to be entertained. He has a cow, though, as a sym- 
pathetic member of the committee observes, “you would 
hardly say she was a cow, she’s that old.” “You get milk 
from her?” The claimant admits it: “If I didn’t I wouldn’ 
keep her.” “How much milk do you get?” “No more than 
what’s used in the house.” ‘The chairman values this at £1¢ 
a year. That seems preposterous to the applicant. Ter 
pounds when he hasn't sold a drop for twenty years! They 
go on to the fowls. “They lay eggs,” says the chairman, 
“They might lay an odd one now and again” is admitted. 
“Shall we say an average of eight a week for six 
months in the year?” says the chairman. “You may say 
it, if you like.” Eightpence a dozen is suggested 
as a fair price. The applicant won’t have it; it is too 
high, and, besides, “herself [the wife} does not sell the 
eggs.” ‘It is all the same if youeat them.” “How woulda 
poor man like me be eating eggs?” “ What do you do with 
them, then?” “Herself takes them to the shops.” “Then 
she sells them.” “She does not, the devil a penny she ever 
gets for them. Only a pound of tea at an odd time.” Then 
~® (1) The Lighter Side of Irish Life. By George A. Birmingham. Mlustrated 
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the children in America are considered. It is allowed that a 
daughter sends money now and then. “How much did she 
send you at Christmas?” “£2. But what use was that? 
Didn’t it go on paying what was owing in the shops?” Was 
the man fencing with the truth or did he really not see 
it? Irish marriages suggest another subject which is both 
amusing and serious, and in its way nota little perplexing. 
There is no country in the world where marriage, at least in 
the peasant class, is more a matter of bargain, and yet shows 
a higher average of stability and content. Sometimes the man 
has never seen the woman before they are brought together, 
the precise number of pounds, cows, or pigs to be handed over 
having been by that time settled. All this sounds very 
strange. Nor does Mr. Birmingham's explanation, that if 
you do not begin with an illusion you are less likely to be 
disappointed, go very far. The real self-sacrifice which 
parents make in starting their children in life has much more 
in it. That is, anyhow, a happy beginning. The “Clergy” 
chapter furnishes, as one might expect, some good stories. One 
of them, in which the parish priest lends his congregation 
to the Protestant rector on the occasion of the Bishop’s visit, 
we remember to have read long ago in Maxwell's Wild Sports 
of the West. It certainly belongs to the Ireland which has 
passed away. We have not space for more than one. It 
was proposed to add an edifying ornament to what we may 
call a Church House by inscribing texts over the different 
doors, but the idea ceased to please when a member suggested 
for the luncheon room: “ Here the wild asses quench their 
thirst.” We are told good things about Irish railways in 
which the passenger is regarded as “a mere by-product,” 
about Irish piers—it was once thought to be a panacea for 
local troubles to build a pier—about the brogue, Mr. Bir- 
mingham taking occasion to introduce some curious linguistic 
facts, and about many other subjects. Altogether it is a 
most entertaining book. Of Mr. H. W. Kerr's sixteen 
illustrations it will be sufficient to say that we have never 
been more forcibly and pleasantly reminded of David Wilkie. 

Mrs. Callwell’s book does not suggest any of the perplexing 
problems which are at least indicated by Mr. Birmingham's. 
The life which it describes lies altogether on the earlier side of 
what may be called the famine line. It is undoubtedly 
the Ireland of Charles O'Malley and Maxwell's Wild Sports 
of the West that is pictured for us. Mrs. Callwell comes, we see, 
of one of the most characteristic of Irish families, the Martins 
of Galway, one of the fourteen “tribes.” The fourteen were 
not of ancient Irish descent : they came of English immigrants; 
and nowhere was the proverbial phrase Hibernis ipsis Hiberniores 
more strikingly illustrated. We may take the story of Robert 
Martin, who flourished in the first half of the eighteenth 
century. It begins with this pleasing incident. He came back 
to Galway from Louvain, where he had been educated, with a 
hiking for French ways. French ways, and especially the 
French style of hat, did not please the officers of the English 
garrison in Galway, and young Martin as he passed the 
barracks was greeted with cries of “ Macaroni.” This 
might have been overlooked, but when an _ officer 
spat on the hat it was imperative to demand satis- 
faction. He rushed into the room where the officers were 
assembled, a broil ensued, and one of the company who took 
up a chair—it is not certain whether for offence or defence— 
was stabbed by the young Irishman. Put on his trial—the 
venue was transferred to Dublin because a Galway jury could 
not be expected to do justice where a Martin was concerned— 
he was acquitted. Precautions had been taken by the 
authorities against an adverse verdict. A document exists 
directing that Robert Martin, if found guilty, was to be 
reprieved till further notice. All this reads strangely 
enough; but what are we all to say of two judges who were 
going on circuit quarrelling so fiercely on the question of 
precedence that one challenged the other, sending his message 
by the leader of the Bar? Robert Martin's successor was 
Richard, known as “Humanity Dick,” so called because it 
was he who put on the Statute Book the first Act for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. His name still lives there, 
for the statute is known as “ Martin’s Act,” while it has 
passed away from the region which his race once ruled with an 
almost absolute sway. The two men were not a little different, 
but they had one distinction in common, they were great 
duellists, the father being an unrivalled practitioner with the 
sword, the son with the pistol. It may seem strange that one 





who was known by such a sobriquet should have such a passion 
for single combat. Even that fighting age wondered. Richard 
Martin explained it to a questioner by saying, “Sir, an ox 
cannot hold a pistol.” A creature so defenceless must be 
protected against wrong; a man could be safely left to protect 
himself. The duel, first and last, occupies a quite surprising 
part of these pages; and the story is a curious mixture of 
comedy and tragedy. It reaches its climax in the chapter 
entitled “ Fighting Fitzgerald.” “He would now,” says Mrs. 
Callwell, “be regarded as a criminal lunatic and treated as 
such, but being a county magnate he was permitted to levy 
civil war at his own goodwill and pleasure.” On one point, 
we see, his good name is vindicated. It has always been said 
that he wore a coat of mail under his civilian clothes. We 
are here assured that this is not true, and we are also told 
that he took some kindly interest in the welfare of his tenants. 

One of the best chapters in the book is the r¢swmé of the 
travel of the Sieur de Latocnaye, a young Breton noble, who, 
having taken part in the La Vendée insurrection, had the 
good fortune to escape to Flanders, but feeling not quite safe 
there conceived the happy idea of a pedestrian tour in Ireland. 
This was just before the ’98, for the young man had the 
sense to see that Ireland was not the place for a sightseer, and 
transferred himself to Scotland. 

Mrs. Callwell has some interesting recollections of her own, 
happily not of the tragic kind. Some of them touch on Irish 
ways of marriage. Here is one of them. She was visiting 
with an aunt a cottage in the neighbourhood and admired a 
fine mahogany chest of drawers. “’T'was for that I was 
married,” said the mistress of the cottage. A young farmer 
had also seen and admired. A bargain was struck. There 
was no money, but the bride was to have a couple of sheep, a 
yearling bullock, and the chest. The prudent young man 
measured it and then turned and asked, “ An’ which o’ thim 
little girls is it?” She was the eldest unmarried. “ Nixt 
the doore,” as the phrase was. “ An’ so I wint,’” she said, and 
was happy ever afterwards. 





TWO BOOKS ON BILLIARDS.* 

GaMEs, and especially ball games, provide many incidental 
pleasures. There is the sheer physical joy of a wel!-delivered 
stioke known to every cricketer, tennis player, golfer, or base- 
ball player; even the spectators can share in it, if one may 
judge from the eager attention with which an American 
crowd watches the preliminary practice of their favourites 
before there is any thought of beginning the game itself. 
There are, moreover, genuine intellectual pleasures for those 
who can unravel the mysteries of movement of a spinning ball. 
It is well known how important a part such pleasures played 
in the last years of Professor P. G. Tuit, and what surprises 
the flight of a golf ball had in store even for so learned an 
investigator. Perhaps there are other surprises to come, not 
in the general laws, but in details. Professor Tait knew the 
general laws well enough, but started with wrong preconcep- 
tions as to detail; and though we know in a general way how 
a “ googlie” is produced, there may be room for interesting 
work on the precise values of the necessary spins. 

Colonel Western has discovered for himself one of these 
intellectual problems and its approximate solution. It is a 
problem of a simple kind, for he reduces the consideration of 
spin on the ball (which is responsible for the most serious 
difficulties) to a minimum. The main part of his book is 
concerned with the answer to the question, What happens 
when one billiard bali rolls up to another at rest and strikes it 
at various points, from “full” through “ half ball” to grazing 
incidence? He has insisted on inverting the usual nomencla- 
ture for the intermediate grades, and this seems a pity, for it 
will alienate some people without any adequate gain. But 
this idiosyncrasy need not distract our attention from the 
value of his work in explaining very clearly the geometry 
of the resulting motions in such a way that those who 
shrink from mathematical formule may understand them 
without difficulty. No doubt he regards his own achieve- 
ment much too seriously. “The laws governing the 
motion and direction of the balls, which constitute the 
whole art and essence of the game, are quite unknown, and 














* (1) The Practical Science of Billiards and its “ Pointer.”” By Col. O. M. 
Western, (late) Royal Artillery. London: Simpkin, Marshalland Co. [3s. 6d. 
net, |——-(2) The Complete Billiard Piayer. By Charles Roberts (* Vivid.” 
With 285 Diagrams and 27 Photographs. London; Methuen and Co. (10s. 6d. 
net. } 
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with one exception no attempt appears to have been made 
ever to investigate them.” This was, according to Colonel 
Western, the state of things before he wrote his book, thongh 
be acknowledges that he subsequently became aware of an 
“abstruse scientific work, beyond the grasp of any but 
advanced mathematicians,” by G. W. Hemming, K.C.; and 

bably further search would have extended the exceptions. 
And how are the laws to be investigated without “advanced 
mathematics”? Colonel Western has only taken a simple 
case, and though he has dealt with it admirably, expounding 
the solution probably far more clearly than an “advanced 
mathematician ” might have done, he has evaded most of the 
difficulties to which the man of science feels bound to devote 
his chief attention. 

But here, again, the personal estimate of the author need not 
obscure the real merit of his work. If a sentence or two in the 
introduction were modified and the distraction of an unfamiliar 
nomenclature removed, we should have an admirable elementary 
exposition of the simple “stroke” in all its phases, which 
the beginner would find it a pleasure to follow by trying the 
experiments himself; for the book is eminently practical. 
“Finally,” the author writes, “which is perhaps the most 
weighty argument of all, these laws work out correctly in 
practice, as can be tested and proved by experiment with the 
aid of the ‘ Pointer,’ which is constructed on the above prin- 
ciples.” The Pointer, like the book, costs 3s. 6d.; but it 
seems probable that the sowing of these few shillings may 
provide a plentiful crop of the intellectual pleasures incidental 
to the game such as Col. Western has himself reaped with 
satisfaction. 

The other book is of a totally different character. If Mr. 
Charles Roberts were consulted as to the importance of a 
theoretical knowledge of the “laws governing the motion and 
direction of the balls,” he might find his well-known courtesy 
under strain; but he has written a book likely to touch the 
heart of every one who has ever struggled with a cue; and 
the more theoretical knowledge of the laws of motion the 
reader may have to supplement his want of skill with the cue 
the more he will enjoy the book. Mr. Charles Roberts was 
born to billiards: his father and his brother have helped to 
make the history of the game, and his sister—but let him 
tell the story himeelf. 

“John Roberts, senior, met his Waterloo at the hands of his 

pupil and dear friend, W. Cook. ... Ladies were not admitted, 
an exception being made in the case of Mrs, Cook only; but our 
Emily, not to be outdone, went in charge of a friend of her father, 
Sam Stuart, in a man’s evening dress, and saw the match from 
start to finish. No one knew, not even her father, till afterwards, 
that she was present.” 
Among such resolute devotees Mr. Charles Roberts finds him- 
self something of a family disappointment. “The hereditary 
gift has always been there. All my friends, and even foes, 
allow me that.” But he has failed to achieve championship 
form, and laments his lack of single-hearted devotion to the 
game as the cause. There is real pathos in the frank 
admission and in the wistful inquiry whether the present book 
ean in any way atone for the failure. Our reply, after 
reading the book with real pleasure, is a hearty “ Aye.” 

The general plan of the work, after a brief historical 
review, is to take the beginner right through the game from 
the start, with the skill of a real teacher who knows how to 
keep back troublesome matters until the time is ripe, and to 
insist on fundamentals. What are the fundamentals? The 
first of them is constant practice; the second is holding your 
cue lightly; and the third is to stand rightly. Practice first 
—even those who “can do most things with the balls [know] 
how hard a mistress is this game of ours and what constant 
service she demands. How much more must you, who are a 
beginner, recognize it!” And then, again, the great players 
all differ in ways of holding their cue, but are “united on 
one point, that the cue should be held very lightly. That is 
absolute gospel, and you must copy them there.” Finally, 
“standing as you want to strike is again the order of com- 
mand, as it has been for many chapters, and will continue to 
be till the end.” Here is firm groundwork for a noble educa- 
tional structure! Golfers may doubt (and justify their doubts 
of) their root maxim of “keeping eye on ball”; but Charles 
Roberts will have no trifling with billiards. 

If you will get these into your head—nay, into your very 





bones—he has much else to tell you; and he tells it in a way 
you are not likely to forget. 

“It is almost as bad to put too much ‘side’ on a ball as it is to 
affect ‘side’ in real life. . . . If one’s own and the first object ball 
are very close together, it is almost impossible to make the stroke 
legally. Therefore one should abide by the laws and play some 
other stroke, instead of deliberately playing a push and, therefore, 
foul stroke, which, perhaps,a courteous opponent might allow, 
although he would not be likely to forget it... . My hint is, get 
into the habit, whenever a follow stroke occurs, of reminding 
yourself of the responsibility before you and swing your arm @ 
little before hitting.” 

Such words of wisdom seize the attention and should live 
in one’s memory if there is any trust to be put in it at all. 
It is not for nothing that Mr. Roberts has been teaching for 
twenty-five years before he wrote this book. To give anything 
like an adequate survey of it in a few paragraphs is, of course, 
impossible, We have praised the easy gradient of instruction, 
and we may praise the diagrams which illustrate it and the 
pretty “breaks ” euited to all capacities. But the only way to 
do justice to the book is to buy it, take it into the billiard- 
room, and work straight through every word and every stroke 
of it. 





BY LAND AND BY WATER.* 

Tur charm of Mrs. Fuller Maitland’s matter is in the 
manner of the telling. The book is delightful or meaningless 
according to the powers of appreciation of the reader. 
She writes day by day of the little things that hap- 
pen, including changes in the weather. She tells of 
the books she reads and the people she sees, of the 
birds in the garden and the shadows on the water, 
Her joy in nature absorbs her almost too completely 
to please the present reviewer. She believes, she tells us, that 
God made the country, but is not able to credit the ordinarily 
received dogma that man, “ unassisted by the devil,” made the 
town. We cannot help wishing that she, assisted or 
unassisted, had commented at greater length upon those 
essential details of the town—men and women. Now and then 
when she does leave the window and come to the fire, 
so to speak, she entertains us so delightfully! Why could we 
not have beard more of the “friend” who “ departed this life 
for Burma” seven years ago, and returned transformed by 
years of absence “into a nonentity”? The blame of her 
transformation is thrown somewhat unjustly, we think, 
upon her husband, who said he was “very particular whom 
his wife knew—one had to be.” It is a bore to leave 
such people as these and go out into the garden again! 
Why, again, are we allowed to know so little about 
“James”? He is a middle-aged man who lives a 
prey to scruples and apprehensions, and considers “the 
avoidunce of error to be the first aim in life.” In spite of his 
low spirits, however, he thrives. “ James is putting on flesh,” 
we read, “and begins to present an appearance of tapering 
towards his feet. It occurs to me that my lugubrious 
cousin might well be likened to a V-shaped depression.” This 
is really witty. Again, “Lady Lucinda’s son” rouses 
our curiosity almost beyond endurance, but we have hardly 
been introduced when we must go out of doors and leave him, 
“Lady Lucinda always says that her son admires not only 
dowdy clothes but dowdy characters. She told me once that 
he had a natural taste for fruamps—inherited from his father’s 
family.’” Side by side with this remarkable man stands 
“ Madeleine,” a charming woman whom the fraump lover fears 
to be in love with him. Here is the nucleus of an admirable 
story, but we are not told any more. 

It is, almost proverbially, impossible to define a bore. 
Mrs. Fuller Maitland, however, makes a very good attempt. 
“ My idea of a bore is a being whose utterances can always be 
forecasted.” Our author feels the fascination of the unknown 
in character, “ The sight of boundaries in a character is to me 
a disappointing sight.” There is a good deal to be said on 
the other side, we think, There are some very disappointing 
tracts of country to be discovered as a rule in characters 
whose “ boundaries ” are quite out of sight. 

We have just one fault to find with this very pretty book. 
We cannot help wishing that Mrs. Fuller Maitland would 
condemn sport less often. No crusade should be mentioned 








* By Land and by Water. By Ella Fuller Maitland, London; Wells 
Gardner, Darton and Co, {6s,] 
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more than once in a pleasure-book like this. However, ber 
love of wild creatures touches us even while she is scolding. 
These verses are very charming. 


“O Lord, who mad’st us all, 
Thy helpless creatures hear ; 
Bound by man’s ruthless thrall 
We live in dread and fear. 
Come back, O Lord, and aid: 
Thy creatures are afraid. 
We are the tools, the toys, 
The victims—as man wills; 
He prisons, maims, destroys, 
He tortures ere he kills. 
Come back, O Lord, and aid: 
Thy creatures are afraid.” 


But, alas! death and disease were not invented by man. A 
natural death is not so easy ! 





FROM PILLAR TO POST.* 

Wry is it that we hear so little of the military style? Oan 
it be mere intellectual snobbery or a jealous trade unionism 
of writers pure and simple that prevents its recognition? 
For nothing, in fact, could be more false than the implication 
in the outworn antithesis of pen and sword. The modern 
general may tremble before the war correspondent—in the 
latter’s account he seems invariably to do so—but the sug- 
gested incompatibility of soldiering and letters has been so 
often and s0 conspicuously disproved, from Xenophon 
downwards, that it hardly requires comment. So far 
from the two functions being irreconcilable, the former, 
to judge by results, is an admirable training for the other, 
and if a soldier writes at all, in almost every case he writes 
well. The characteristics that give such work its distinguish- 
ing charm—simplicity, ease, observation, a happy knack of 
crisp and accurate description closely adhering to the direct- 
ness of the spoken word, above all an unfaltering freshness 
seldom found in the studio-wrought subtleties of the professed 
littérateur—what are these but a few and not the least valu- 
able elements of good writing P 

Considering, too, the intimate kinship of style and manners, 
it is not the presence of these qualities but rather their 
absence, if remarked, that might afford reason for surprise. 
Apart altogether from the significant coincidence of the 
classic periods in literature with those when breeding reached 
its finest efflorescence, it is obvious enough that naturalness, 
discretion, the elimination of idiosyncrasy, are no less cardinal 
virtues in literature than in society. And is not the Army 
admittedly the ideal school for these? Add to such possibly 
colourless merits that spirit of inextinguishable youth which 
appears to be the soldier’s peculiar privilege and compen- 
sation, and tedious or indifferent writing becomes practically 
impossible. Besides, soldiers rarely if ever take pen in hand 
for the mere pleasure or profit of spinning words; if they 
write, it is because they have something to say which is 
usually worth hearing, and their modest view of their own 
limitations keeps them in channels that lead neither to pre- 
eminence nor to boredom. 

Colonel Lowther’s reminiscences of sport and travel are no 
exception. Not that he writes quite like Xenophon, whom he 
regrettably pronounces tiresome. That Colonel Lowther 
certainly never is. With the sure touch and caustic restraint 
of a Phil May in letters he condenses each scene into a few 
essential lines, and leaves it at that. ‘The almost American 
dryness, too, of his humour—was this the secret of his popu- 
larity in New York?—puts dullness out of the question. 
But the literary parentage is plainly traceable, for the mould 
of Colonel Lowther’s profession has set his manner no less 
than that of his early forerunner; hence its chief graces of 
brevity and unaffected fitness. Few readers of this pleasantly 
haphazard volume will voluntarily lay it down unfinished, and 
when the last page is reached, the greater part will assuredly 
be no less tempted than the reviewer to bid the author, in the 
phrase, but without the severity, of cross-examining counsel, 
“search his memory” again. 





THE STUDY OF WORDS.t 


AttHouacH Mr. Pearsall Smith sets out to deal with “the 
English language ” as a whole, he in fact limits himself almost 
rom Edward 





* From Pillar to Post. By Lieut.-Colonel Lowther. London: 
Arnold, [15s. net.] 

+ The English Language, By Logan Pearsall Smith. ‘“‘Home University 
Library’ Series, London: Williams and Norgate, (ls. net.) 





entirely to a consideration of its vocabulary, for it is only in 
his first chapter that he touches upon the question of syntax, 
The study of words is, however, one of inexhaustible interest - 
and especially is this the case when it is treated from the 
standpoint, not of the philologist, but of the man of letters, 
the historian, and the psychologist. Such is the characteristig 
quality of Mr. Pearsall Smith’s exhilarating, if necessarily 
somewhat superficial, survey of his subject. And not only 
does he look at words in an essentially human way, but he 
understands—what so many grammarians and philologists 
always forget—that he is the servant of language and not its 


master. Thus, speaking of the mysterious force which deter. 
mines the evolution of language, Mr. Pearsall Smith 
observes :— 


“Grammarians can help this corporate will by registering its 
decrees and extending its analogies, but they fight against it in 
vain. They were not able to banish the imperfect passive, ‘the 
house is being built,’ which some of them declared was an outrage 
on the language; the phrase ‘different to’ has been used by most 
good authors in spite of their protests; and if the Genius of the 
Language finds the split infinitive useful to express certain shades 
— we can safely guess that all opposition to it will be 

utile.” 

It is in this spirit that the development of modern English 
speech is treated throughout the pages in which Mr. Pearsall 
Smith traces its variegated career. Particularly interesting, 
perhaps, is the chapter upon “ Makers of English Words,” in 
which, with the help of the Oxford Dictionary, he gives lists 
of words which are used by a particular author for the first 
time, and which there is therefore reason to believe may have 
been created by him. Many such, for example, are to be found 
in Sir Thomas Browne’s works :— 

“ And these words are almost all just the words that we would 

expect him to create—long, many-syllabled words derived from 
the Latin, and are often expressive of his own musing and medita- 
tive mind—hallucination, insecurity, retrogression, precarious, 
incontrovertible, incantatory, antediluvian —.... And it isa 
proof, moreover, of his genius for word-making that many of 
these new creations—words like medical, literary, electricity—have 
become quite indispensable in modern speech.” 
Among the many other interesting questions discussed by 
Mr. Pearsall Smith we may mention the manner in which he 
traces, by means of their shifting vocabularies, the “ mental 
atmospheres ” of different epochs. In this way he discovers 
in the rapid appearance in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries of words “that describe moods and feelings, as seen 
from within,” evidence of the gradual growth of the intro- 
spective habit of mind. Mr. Pearsall Smith’s reasoning may 
not be quite convincing on this point, but here, as in the rest 
of his volume, it is impossible not to find it refreshing. 





ETON MEMORIES.* 
In this book Mr. Nevill has added a number of his personal 
recollections to a sort of anthology of Eton anecdotes, and 
the result is not wholly satisfactory. The anecdotal part of 
the book, which runs over the history of the school from the 
foundation up till the date of the author’s school-time, con- 
sists in the main of a number of facts and stories already 
made familiar by other writers. We get, for instance, accounts 
of the thefts of the block, most of the stories of Keate, 
various anecdotes of the Christopher, a chapter on Montem, 
and so on—a good enough collection for those who have 
not read other books dealing with the same subjects. Occasion- 
ally the author isa little at sea, as when he writes of the walil- 
game; but no doubt it is difficult for a layman to write about 
that most intricate form of football. Mr. Nevill is on firmer 
ground when he writes of the Eton of his own schooldays, 
apparently in the ’seventies and eighties. He contrasts the 
school as it exists to-day with the school as he knew it, par- 
ticularly in regard to the classes from which the boys were 
drawn, and perhaps it is natural that he should praise the time 
that is past. But he does not spare his contemporaries as 
regards intellectual attainments. In his time, we read, the 
captain of the school “was nobody at all in the eyes of the 
Oppidans. Few of them, indeed, knew him by sight, and 
fewer still felt any curiosity to do so.” The best pages in the 
book, however, are concerned, not with anecdote or memory, 
but with the history of the school buildings and, in par- 
ticular, with the amazing vandalisms which permitted the 
“restoration” of the chapel in 1847, when, besides the 








* Floreat Etona: Anecdotes and Memories of Eton College, By Ralph Nevill. 
London: Macmillan and Co, (15s. net.] 
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destruction of the ancient woodwork and the scraping of 
the finest frescoes of their kind in England, thé magnificent 
eld Jacobean organ-case was thrown as rubbish into a builder’s 
yard, from which it was rescued and sold to the owner of a 
country seat near Rugeley. It is now in the chapel of the 
Dominican monastery of St. Thomas at Rugeley. Mr. Nevill 
has done a real service to his school in searching out the 
history and in describing the detail of this beautiful piece of 
work, which, oddly enough, seems to have escaped the notice 
of other historians of the school. It is indeed an astonishing 
thing that two of the wickedest pieces of wanton destruction 
of fine work which belong to the “restorations” of the nine- 
teenth century should be set to the credit of Eton and 
Winchester. Eton, perhaps, suffered less than Winchester, 
which in 1874 threw out of her chapel, besides its ancient 
woodwork, all its brasses. But, as Mr. Nevill points out, not 
all Eton’s losses are known. Among them is a white marble 
font—probably as old as the chapel itself—which disappeared 
when the chapel was being knocked about in 1847, and which 
eannot be traced. Possibly, like the marble flooring, it was 
broken up. 





FICTION, 
THE SIGN.* 

Tux work of Mrs. Fedden is unfamiliar to the present writer, 
bat The Sign is of a quality rarely found in a novice, though 
instances are not wanting of writers who start fully equipped 
and are hard put to it to maintain the standard set in their 
first ventures. Literature has its single-speech Hamiltons 
as well as politics, but the business of a reviewer is to com- 
mend a good book when he meets it, and this agreeable duty 
ean be performed with few reserves in the case of The Sign. 
Alike in atmosphere, aim, and characterization, the book is 
of uncommon merit. 

Mrs. Fedden is happy in the choice of her scene—Brittany 
—not merely because she knows the country and appreciates 
the magic of its landscape and the abiding traits of its 
inbabitants, but because, by virtue of the law of contrast, it 
furnishes her with a singularly effective stage for a drama in 
which modernity and primitive superstition, science and 
mysticism, the cult of beauty and the ideals of social service, 
are brought into abrupt conflict. Brittany is not untouched 
by the leaven of modern materialism, yet it is still the land of 
“Pardons,” of the “Guests of God,” and of the rites and 
legends and romance which inspire the works of Anatole le Braz. 

Sturd, the artist who comes to Brittany to recruit after a 
serious illness, is a serious-minded young man of Puritan 
stock to whom art divorced from ethical import is valueless, 
He has come to close quarters with struggling humanity in the 
London slums : the consciousness of widespread pain and suffer- 
ing bas laid hold on him, and it is his great aim to use his art in 
the service of humanity. But he is hampered by an imperfect 
technique which falls short of his ideals and by the inability to 
find a subject in which he will be able to give those ideals full 
expression. Nor is his task lightened by the companion- 
ship of the two other artists whom he finds already 
installed at the Breton inn, Gower is a facile and 
successful exploiter of academic conventionalities, while 
Walden is a genius whose outlook on life is frankly 
pagan. They are both persuasive talkers, while Sturd 
is only semi-articulate, and though unconvinced by their 
theories he is fully alive to their superior equipment and 
envious of their industry and achievement. Walden has 
insight and mastery without character; Gower is a self-pro- 
tective opportunist who knows precisely how to adapt his 
talents to the demand of the public; Sturd is a sincere but 
angular idealist. Yet he has a way of gaining the confidence 
of the peasants denied to his more gifted colleagues, and he 
alone comprehends and sympathizes with self-sacrificing 
mysticism of Monik, granddaughter of the keeper of the 
lonely chapel of St. Barbe. Monik has seen the Virgin in a 
vision, and believes herself charged with a mission to speak 
to the people of the neighbouring villages and show them 
their sin. In spite of the Curé, she addresses the people after 
Mass, and tells them that if they do not repent she will suffer 
forthem. The sequel is concerned with the effect of Sturd’s 


* The Sign, By Mrs. Romilly Feddon (Katharine Waldo Douglas). 
London; Macmillan and Co. (6s. 








belief in Monik on his art and therewith on his life. For 
while she lends him inspiration to do his best work, her 
sacrifice convinces him that Art is not for him, that “like 
hers, his was the passion of service,” and so at the last we 
leave him on the eve of his return to the battlefield of London, 
“the rags of glamour gone, stripped for the fray, for the grim 
encounter with those forces” that Monik had fought single- 
handed in the heart of Brittany. It is a fine story, in which 
there is no gratuitousness in the tragic ending, and the various 
points of view are stated with notable impartiality, unless we 
except Mrs. Fedden’s curious hoatility to the University type. 





A Little Aversion. By Clara J. Martin. (J. W. Arrowsmith, 
Bristol. 6s.)—It can hardly be by accident that Miss Martin 
reminds us so often of Jane Austen. The social arrangements of 
the people whom she describes are the same that we see in Pride 
and Prejudice and other Austen stories. The dinner hour is four 
o'clock ; one of the gentlemen wears a plum-coloured coat. There 
isa strong similarity in the dialogue and in the author’s reflec- 
tions. When, for instance, Sir Charles Lorrimer finds it difficult 
to save, he cannot understand why “tho slow accumulation of 
the pounds which were to serve his Lucy from future suffering 
should remain unaffected by the ardour of his love or the 
fervour of his economic resolves.” This is good enough. A 
less happy example is to be found in the feeling of the 
Chileote people about Miss Marian Annesley, who has been 
left unprovided for by an eccentric grandfather. That they 
“wished the young lady a rich husband with all their hearts, and 
thus generously provided for her future” is all right, but Jane 
Austen would have been content with the irony and not gone on 
to write of “the glow of that cheap benevolence which confines 
itself to good wishes alone.” The parson is very Austencsque ; 
but this is not altogether a recommendation. And how about the 
general effect of the story? We all know that Jane Austen must 
not be “skipped.” Any reader who does this finds her quite 
commonplace. Now it is sometimes difficult to read A Little 
Aversion without skipping. To put it in another way; it is 
scarcely a book to read aloud, Nevertheless it is a very creditable 
effort, and we look forward to another effort which may well 
prove to be more completely successful. 

The Satanist. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser and J. J. Stahlmann, 
(Hutchinson and Co. 6s8.)—What is a “Satanist”? The 
dictionaries say “an exceedingly wicked person”; but the word 
means more than that. A “Satanist” is on the side of Satan, 
hopes and believes that he will win—one remembers Thurlow’s 
exclamation after hearing about the Evil One in “ Paradise Lost.” 
“By God! I hope he'll win”—and, in fact, addresses him in 
the words of Carducci: “Saluta, O Satana, O Ribellione.” One 
has heard, of course, of the Syrian sect which reserves some of its 
worship for the Devil, on the principle that it is well to have 
friends everywhere ; but the Satanists are much more thorough- 
going. They incorporate with their religion in a very curious 
way the belief in the Real Presence as the orthodox Roman 
Catholic holds it. The Consecrated Wafer has become God, and 
does not cease to be so when it comes into hostile hands. So 
that adherents of the Satanist belief contrive to turn it to 
evil uses. All this is very disgusting, and not, it may be 
said, a fit subject for fiction. With this we are disposed to 
agree; but we are bound to say that it is very powerfully 
handled in the story now under review, and that the writers are 
emphatically on the right side. It is not a book for all readers, 
but we can see that there is much to be learnt from it. We see 
that the one thing which makes Yolanda Schiavoni the heroine 
susceptible to Satanist influences is the attitude of her father, a 
very capable statesman, towards religion. He thinks it a good 
thing for women, but wholly negligible by men. 

The Room in the Tower. By E. F. Benson. (Mills and Boon. 
6s.)—Mr. Benson says that his amiable object in writing these 
stories has been to make his readers feel uncomfortable and 
unwilling to look round to see what is in the corner of the room, 
He certainly has succeeded in this end, and the story which gives 
its name to the book is particularly eerie and creepy. The whole 
collection shows that Mr. Benson has an exceedingly ingenious 
imagination in weird manifestations of the supernatural. 

Reapasite Novets.—The Heart of Delilah. By Christopher 
Wilson. (W. Blackwood and Sons. 6s.)—The story of a murder- 
mystery. The chapter headed “The House of Spells” is a great 
mistake; it may suit “Delilah,” but not Keston the hero.— 
Mother. By Kathleen Morris. (Macmillan and Co. 3s. 6d.)—A 
powerful plea for the “simple life,” with special reference to the 
question of the large family v. the small. Mollie the Handful. 
By Florence Warden. (F. V. White and Co. 6s.)—A lively story 
on a subject sufficiently indicated by its title. 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 


Ideals of Living. Selected and edited by Grace E. Hadow. 
(Sidgwick and Jackson. 2s. 6d. net.)—In Ideals of Living we havea 
charming and interesting anthology. The skilful compiler sets 
before us by means of quotation the classical, Biblical, medieval, 
and modern moral ideal, together with that of Confucius and the 
Dhammapada. (Nothing from the Koran—a curious omission.) 
The notes are admirable, and with their help the book could be 
understood and enjoyed by any intelligent person. The quotations 
are not too short. For instance, Plato, Aristotle, Epictetus, 
Cicero, and Seneca cover nearly a hundred pages of not very large 
print. A good many pages out of Sir Thomas More’s “ Utopia” 
have been well chosen to represent the ideals of the change of 
thought caused by the Renaissance in England. Milton, Sir 
Thomas Browne, George Herbert, and that charming writer, 
Thomas Traherne, suggest the moral thought of the seventeenth 
century; Carlyle, Wordsworth, and Browning bring us nearly to 
our own times. The proportion of poetry to prose is very small, 
and Milton is represented by a passage from the “ Areopagitica.” 





The Thunder Weapon in Religion and Folklore. By Chr. 
Blinkenberg, Ph.D. (Cambridge University. 5s. net.)—Here 
we have an interesting discussion of the belief in the “thunder- 
bolt.” It is to be found very widely in literature, the BéAca of 
Zeus in Homer and the Greek Tragedians, and the “ hot thunder- 
bolts” of the Psalms, and it still survives in popular belief. The 
name would be given, probably, to a meteoric stone by the 
ordinary peasant. The special subject of this volume is archmo- 
logical, thunder weapons, thunder amulets, &. A convenient 
illustration is the trident (rplawa) of Poseidon,which represents the 
zigzag lightning, though its shape may have suggested the more 
commonplace explanation of the fishing spear. 





The series of “ Books on Egypt and Chaldwa” (Kegan Paul, 
Trench and Co.,6s. each net) is to have an addition, of which the first 
and second volumes are now before us, both from the indefatigable 
pen of Dr. E, A, Wallis Budge. The subject is to be Egyptian 
literature, which will be presented to us by texts (hieroglyphic) 
and translations, with explanatory introductions. In vol. i. we 
have Legends of the Gods, Perhaps the most interesting aspect of 
these documents comes out when we compare them with what we 
find elsewhere. There is, for instance, a “History of Creation,” 
with an adumbration of the Logos doctrine as in the words, “I 
was One by myself. . . . I made ail things by means of the Soul- 
God,” and of the doctrine of the Trinity: “I it was who emitted 
Sha, and I it was who emitted Teprut, and from being the One 
God (or the only God) I became three Gods.” ‘Then we have the 
“ Legend of the Destruction of Mankind,” a very confused story, 
Later on we have “The Legend of Khnemu and a Seven Years’ 
Famino.” This is attributed to the time of the Third Dynasty. 
The Nile figures in it just as in the Genesis story: it is out 
of tho Nile that the fat and the lean kine come. Every one must 
be struck by the superior dignity of the Hebrew stories. 
Vol. ii. takes us into the region of history. It is the narrative of 
the Conquest of Egypt by the Nubian king Pankhi, an ovent 
which took place in the eighth century. (Dr. Budge puts the 
beginning of his reign at between 750 and 740 B.c.; Hastings’s 
Dictionary of the Bible has 775.) The story brings out a 
curious religious complication. The priests of Amen had taken 
refuge in Nubia and had a considerable influence in shaping 
the events that followed. The reason of the secession of the 
priests seems to have been the removal by one of the sons 
of Shashang (the Shishak of the Bible) of the royal mummies, 
&c., to a place where they would be safe from robbers. (The 
removal was a success—at least it kept these treasures for 
robbers of our own time.) We welcome the new development 
of a most praiseworthy enterprise. 





Messrs. E. J. Burrow and Co. are publishing a quite remarkable 
series, or, to speak more exactly, three series, of “Guides” in 
Abbey Guides, Cathedral Guides, and Large Parish Church 
Guides. Specimens of these are before us, and certainly worthy 
in view of their serviceable character and the very low price at 
which they are published—one penny. The first of the Abbeys is 
Tewkesbury (the Notes for the pamphlet have been supplied 
by Dr. Spence-Jones, Dean of Gloucester). First we have the 
arrangements for visitors, then a brief sketch of the history of 
the building, then its prominent features (with illustrations), 
chapels, tombs, cloisters, &c, A table of dates follows; a list of 








the Abbots, various details of the buildings and a ground plan. 
(The second in the series is Tintern Abbey, as ruined buildings are 
included.) The description given above applies more or losg 
exactly to all three publications. We sincerely hope that the 
enterprise of the publishers in bringing out these really admirable 
“ guides” may be suitably rewarded. 





Messrs. A. and C. Black send us some Geographical Pictures in 
which we have represented various processes described as 
“Sculpture of the Earth’s Crust,” such as weathering of the 
surface through various agencies, ¢g., rain, heat, frost, and 
vegetable growths, and the effects of ground waters, &. The 
illustrations are from photographs; the accompanying explanation 
by 8. M. Nicholls, M.A. (6d.).——Along with these may be 
mentioned, coming from the same publishers, The Children’s 
World (1s. 6d.), by S. Shenessey, with sixty-two illustrations, more 
than half of them being in colour. The child is taken over the world, 
sees the desert, the Arctic regions, the land of the Red Man, and 
other places, and learns much about the inhabitants of these 
places, 





The Complete Bowler. By James A. Manson. (A. and C, Black, 
3s. 6d. net.)—By “Bowler” is meant a player at bowls, not a 
cricketer handling the ball as against the man who handles the 
bat. Mr. Manson tells us all about the game, about its history— 
it is traced back to the thirteenth century, FitzStephen’s 
iactus lapidum being taken to mean “putting the stone”— 
aud about its practice. 





We may call attention to what seems a good manual of 
* Prayers for Home Use,” entitled Abide With Us, by Constance 
Cook (Marshall Brothers, 2s. 6d.), and may mention along with 
it a devotional manual for communicants, Service and Sacrament, 
by the Rev. A. W. Gough (James Nisbet and Co., 1s. net.) 





New Eprrions.—The Land of Goshen and the Exodus, by Sir 
Hanbury Brown (E. Stanford, 3s. net); The Student’s Handbook of 
Stratigraphical Geology, by A. J. Jukes-Brown, B.A. (same pub- 
lisher, 12s. net); Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens, edited by Sir 
John Edwin Sandys, Litt.D. (Macmillan and Co., 12s. 6d. net), 
The MS. was discovered in 1891 and Sir J. E, Sandys’s edition 
appeared in 1893. It has been for some time out of print, and 
it is now reissued with some modifications, especially in the 
printing of the text, now more settled by general acceptance than 
it was.——lIn the “ World’s Classics ” (H. Frowde, 1s, net) we have 
in one volume three essays by John Stuart Mill, Liberty, Repre- 
sentative Government, The Subjection of Women; in “ Macmillan’s 
New Shilling Library,” Eternal Hope, by Dean Farrar, and The 
Story of the Guides, by Colonel G. C. Younghusband.——A 
Little England Beyond Wales (Werner Laurie, 1s. net) is an 
abridgment, by Dorothy Helme, of West Gower, by the Rev. J. 
Davies. (The locality described is the Peninsula of Gower beyond 
Swansea.)——In the “Novels of Maurice Hewlett” (Macmillan 
and Co., 2s. per volume), The Life and Death of Richard Yea-and- 
Nay; in the “ Waterloo Library” (Smith, Elder and Co.), The 
Major’s Niece, by George A. Birmingham, 3s. 6d. ; in “John Long's 
6d. Novels,” The Eye of Istar, by William Le Queux,and A Woman 
Perfected, by Richard Marsh._——The Faith of his Fathers, by J. A. 
Jacomb (Andrew Melrose, 1s. net). 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
—>—— 


Adams (G. B.), The Origin of the English Constitution, 8vo 
- (Clarendon Press) net 10 
Ballance (C, A.), Cerebral Decompression in Ordinary Practice, Svo 
eongun'e » : (Macmillan) net 2/6 
Battersby (H. F. > anny ay 0 sprsoem sosnessusenncenensest (Lane) 6 
G. H.- ionary in Sou rica, 8vo 
rapa . ot *' (L. W. Laurie) net 12/6 
Chalke (R. D.), A Synthesis of Froebel and Herbart, cr 8vo .......... -{Clive) 3/6 
Chalmers (S.), When Love ae fe to “Tr ~ BED cocevececsecees (Richards) 60 
Jlarke (W. E.), Studies in Bird Migration, 2 vols., Svo 
_—" ' - ‘ (Gurney & Jackson) net 18,6 


Craig (E. H. C.), Oil-Finding, 8V0  .........cccerccseeeeeeseeeeeeeeees (E. Arnold) net 3/6 
Grate Oo (E. C.), Sea Songs and Other Verses, cr 8vo ......... (Simpkin) net 26 
Davies (E.), Of Beaten Tracks in Brittany, 8v0.............00...-+ (8. Swift) net 7/8 


Dawson (W. H.), Social a a to Cosmas ar _ py net 60 
ictionary of National Biogra : Second Supplement, vol. i., roy Svo 
ag Btuane (Smith & Elder) net 158 
Eriksson (J.), Fungoid Diseases of Agricultural Plants, cr 8vo ‘ A 

¢Didiie Cite Pen (Baillidre) net 7/6 

. H.), Valuation of Public Utilit, rties, roy Svo 
canst : Pere (Hill Publishing Co.) net 21/0 

.), The English Factories in India, 1657—1641, Svo 
anataiattiyse . . ewe Press) net 12/6 
stienbesitiniy’ (Hill Publishing Co.) net 25,0 


. W.), Di 1, roy 8vo 
Fuller (G@. W.), Sewage Disposa' y Sv (Unwin) net 1213 


Garner (J. L.), Caesar Borgia, Svo 






Gerard (D.), Exotic Martha, cr 8V0 ..........cccceccscsessneensenreteeeeeteenees (S. Paul) 60 
Gilchrist (HK. M.), Damosel Croft, Cr BVO ....e0e-s.cseesersreeeenneeasenttess S. Paul) 6/9 
Gray (J.), Practical Design of Marine Sin nded and Double-Ended 
EC es deo 5p 
Harding (T. W.), Tales of Madingley, 8V0 ...........eseeeeee (Macmillan) net 68 
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C. H.), The Steam Engine and Turbine, 8vo......... 
Book (tt iw. 













Holland (B.), Verse, CF 8VO ........0.-eseeeseeeerseseeeeeneess Blackwood) net 5/0 
Holmes (A.), The Emporium, cr EE Ee AT: (G. Allen) 6,0 
Hood (G. F.), Probl in Practical Chemistry for Advanced Studen 
OF BVO.....0+.+2- 20-0 sasettengece Snoctimeniyili dntsonpucsbavsnochoodsesseteescesses (Mills and Boon) 5/0 
Hneffer (F. M.), The Panel, er 8vo ..........-.-» (Constable) 6/0 
In Praise of Cambridge : an oa (Constable) net 5/0 
Janvier (T. A.), From the South of , cr (Harper) 5/0 
Mackie (G.), ides and other Poems, chi to Oxford, l2mo 
(Simpkin) net 2/6 


Marshall (E. A.), Jonah of Gath-Hepher, 8vo (Revell) net 
Mason (E.), Notes of Lessons on Music, Sol-Fa Notation, a ii., cr 8vo 


Plays and Play Modern Italy, 8v arr a te 
Leod (A.), an ers in , 8vo 

> u) "ismith and Elder) net 
Mathers (H.), Man is Fire: Woman is Tow, and other Stories, cr = - 

(Jarrold) 

Pemberton (H. L. C.-), The Silent Valley, cr 8vo (Constable) 
Eecol’ections of Léonard, Hairdresser to Qucea Marie-Artoinctie, er 8vo 
(Greening) nct 5/ 

Royal ee FE OD cere (S. Paul) net 16/0 

St. Quint’n (T. A.), Chances of Sports of Sorts, §vu ...(W. Blackwood) net 160 

Smith (H.), A Captain Unafraid, cr 80 ..............00ccccersseneeereeesesees (Harper) 5/0 

(Simpkin) net 2/6 


7/6 
6/0 
6/0 


Smith (W.), Homer and the Siege of Troy, cr 8vo 
Walsh (J. J.), Paychotherapy, SV0_ ...........cccceeccsseeceseeeeees (Appleton) net 25/0 
Wollacton (A. F. B.), Pygmies and Papuans, Svo ......(Smith k Elder) net 15/0 
Zimmer (G. F.), Popular Dictionary of Botanical Names and Terma, cr 8vo 
(Routledge) net 2/6 








LIBERTY’S 
BEDROOM CARPETS 

IN SOFT-TONED COLOURINGS 

ioft. Gin. £3 3 O by Sft. 


Pattern Lengths Carriage Free. Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent St., London. 








THER points aro also im- 
portant, such as Surrender 
Valacs, Loans Obtainable, An- 
nuities, Business Requirements, 
Double Endowments, ete. All 
these points are clearly and 
simply set before you in the 
new 1912 Prospectus just 
| issued by the 


{ R mutual Life Assurance 

the most valuable and 
weful Policy is that which 
yields the largest return for 
the premiums paid. The points 
to be seriously considered are— 
(1) the Security, (2) the Donus 
System, and (3) the Liberality 
of the Conditions. 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
Policies for Children, Educational Purposes, 
Business Requirements, Marriage Settlements, 
Dependants, Old Age, Death Duties. 





READ OFFICE 9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh: 
LONBON - = 28 Cornhill, E.C., and 5 Waterloo Piace, 8.W. 





CAL OX -THME OXYGEN 
TCOTH POWDER 
Whether or not you use Calox Tooth Powder 
depends upon the value you set upon your teeth. 
Calox Tooth Powder is the one dental preparation 
which docs everything short of what a dentist himself 
can do to keep your teeth and mouth in perfect health. 
Use it bi-daily and white teeth, sweet breath, firm 
gums are assured, 
SAMPLE AND BOOK FREE! 
Sold by Chemists and Stores everywhere in non-rasting metal bores at 1/1}. 
CALOX TOOTH BRUSH—reaches every part of every tocth, is, 
G@ &. KENT & SONS, Ltd., 75 Farringdon Rd., London, E.6, 











ROYAL Tota! Funds - £17,433,941. 
FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE | LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, 
COMPANY, BURGLARY. 
LIMITED. orvices {2s Lombard Sureet, LONDON, OO 





FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


THE CENTRE CLIFF HOTEL, 
SOUTHWOLD, SUFFOLK. 





The most beautifully situated Hotel on 

the East Coast, in the centre of a most 

interesting country. Lovely walks and 

drives through miles of gorse- and 

heather-covered commons to the old- 

world villages of Dunwich, Blythburgh, 
and Walberswick. 





BY ROYAL APPOINTMENT. 
MURPHY & ORR 
IRISH LINEN & LACE HOUSE 


PURE LINEN CAMBRIC HANDKFS. 
Gents’ Hemstitched from 4/6 to 35/- dozen, 
Plain BRordered,, 5/- ,, 20/- 


Ladies’ Hemstitched ,, 2/6,, 18/- c 
»  Bordered » 3/9, 13/- ,, 
ee See Let us send you our samples, 
BED LINEN. SO 
HOUSE LINEN, and Linen of every description. 
MURPHY & ORR, *%t* BELFAST, IRELAND, 





HORLICK’S MALTED MILK. 


MALTED BARLEY, WHEAT AND MILK in Powder Form. 
NOURISHING, INVICORATING, SUSTAINING, 


MORE BENEFICIAL THAN 
TEA, COFFEE, COCOA, OR CHOCOLATE. 
Instantly available by stirring briskly in hot or 
cold water. 
NO COOKING REQUIRED, 
Especially useful for Travellers by Sea or Land. 


An excellent Pick-me-up in the morning. 

A Refreshing Beverage at midday. 

Delicious after the Theatre, 

Corrects Insomnia taken hot just before retiring. 


SERVED IN HOTELS, RESTAURANTS & CAFES. 


Of all Chemists and Stores in Sterilized 
Glass Bottles, at 1/6, 2/6, and 1tij~ 


Trial size free by post on application to— 
HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., Slough, Bucks, England. 


DROITWICH BRINE CRYSTALS 
bring to you the Healing Springs. 
These crystals are the real Droitwich 
Brine, concentrated, requiring simply 
to be dissolved in the Bath. ‘The great 
healing virtues of the Droitwich Brine 
Springs in cases of RHEUMATISM, 
SCIATICA, LUMBAGO, and URIC 
ACID Troubles are well known; and 
Droitwich Brine Crystals provide, with- 
out trouble or appreciable expense, the 
only substitute for the natural springs, 


A Gentleman from Palmer's Green writes :— 
“Please supply me with another Bag of Droit- 
wich Crystals (28 Ibs.). I find much relief by 
their use.” 





Or aut CreMistTs axD 
Srones on 


28 .s. BAG 
2/3 Ballway Station, 


WESTON & WESTALL, Ltd, 
(Dept.3) 16 Exstcheap, Loudon, 





THE WINGFIELD TENNIS SMOKING MIXTURE 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


ROBERT LEWIS 
(Established 1789), 


CIGAR IMPORTER, 


20 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 
138. per ib.—in 1 th., 4th. and \4 lh. Tine, 








Major Watrer Wirorie.p writes:—“The Tobacco you have 
sent down is very good indeed; it is pronounced by all here 
asa delicious fragrant mixture,” 


CODE— TELEGRAMS— 
ABC 5th. Intimidad, London, 


TELEPHONE— 
Gerrard 3787. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 





TENNIS, FISHING. 


GOLF (iS Holes). 


Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDGS...... £80,000,000, 
CLAIMS PAID...............&94,000,000. 
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HOUSES, &c., FOR § SALE OR TO LET. 
ANTONIO. —TIVOLI, neat near ROME. 


tro et. Furnished, for term of yenas aren short lease, House; stands in 
garden ; tiful views over Roman pagna. Hot-water hea’ through- 
out. a Mrs. SEARLE HALLAM, Ortygia, Harrow-on-the- 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


NIVERSITY OF BRISTOL.—Council invites applica- 

tions for the post of MISTRESS of METHOD, becoming vacant in 

tember next. Number of women students in training 125. Salary £300 
perannum, Further information may be obtained from the Registrar. 











DMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF LONDON. 


THE LONDON COUNTY OOUNCIL invites cations for the 


of LECTURER (man) — in the =F of Geogra 
Day Training Co School of —— U =~ = of London}. Salary jain Salary £250 
rising to yy increments appointed will be 


Applications must be on es forms to be obtained, with particulars 





of the copcintnent, by sending a dd d f 
the Education Offi Ae xX cil Education Oitices, Vistwts 
Embankment, W. C. "to whom they must be returned by 11 a.m., Monday, 


17th June, 1912, 

Every communication must be marked H. 4 on the envelope. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualifics. 
tion for appointment, 











UEEN’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LONDON. LAURENCE GO 
45 Harley Street, W. Education Offices, Clerk of the + ™ County Council, 
PROFESSORSHIP OF FurNncH will be vacant in July. Applications Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
should be sent in, not later than June 4th, on forms which can be obt 25th May, 1912. 
fhe Secrotary, with further particulars of the appointment. NIVERSITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM. 2 
IP-READING IN LIEU OF HEARING.—As Resi- 


dential COMPANION-TEACHER. College trained and certificated ; 
honours: medal for litera Dise: June, Now in Stirling. Usual 
terms. Miss MUSGRAVE, 63 Wray Crescent, T nm Park, N. 


O° "sae BOROUGH OF WEST HAM. 
NTBAL 





SECONDARY SCHOOL (Co-educational), 
tember, re SSSISTANT MIL MISTRESSES. Two at least of 


tue. following subjects uired :—(I.) Mathematics age University 
—_ ). ¢ » Sekgue phy odern ~ (TIL.) English. (IV.) ~— 
bsidiary su ones ould be stated. Dogree or equivalent; good disci 
pliparians, a ability to take active share in girls’ games, 
Salary £120 to £200 by annual increments of £10. 


Forms of a) lication. can be ebtained from Fred. E. HILLEARY, o aan 
The Gro tford, ee Se See Sy es ee eas by 
Saturday, the 15th June, 1912. 


OUNTY BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND. 
EDUCATION COMMITTE 
BEDE COLLEGIATE GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 


Head-Mistress : Miss M. M. E. BOON, M.A, 


WANTED in September next two Assistant Mistresses :—~ 
(1) A Classical Mistress with Honours Degree or its S equivaient who is 


also able to teach some history or i -¥> 
(2) A Trained Junior Form has special qualifications for 
Lower School work. 
PA — ~aasaem for both positions should have had experience in good Secondary 
Salary £100 to 2150 perannum, In the initial salary the Governors 
will pay due to vey and qualitications. 


Form of application and may be obtained from the under- 
signed, to whom applications should be Soomanted as soon ~~~ 


HERBERT ee 
Education Department, Sunderland, May 23rd, 1913. 
(sees Veee EDUOATION COMMITTEE. 
HELSTON COUNTY SECC SECONDABY SCHOOL, 

epee i ASSISTANT MASTER, qualifi teach 
ines, Mathematics, and English ~~ Ay — 

Fy Re. have a degree, A ve passed an . Arts a 

nter, Science examination, or some examina tion equivalent thereto. 

£120, rising by annual pemea of £10 to £100, Forms of 5 tion may be 


obtained, on receipt of 
aah Jae, Schools He ‘elston, to whom all “applications should be sent 


not ag A oo I 


17th 
uDFOERD GOLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
York Bm Baker baee's her Street, =... Ww. 
DEPARTMENT OF SECOB "SECONDARY TRAINING, 
The Council will chartiy weqored to to appoint an mn JOSEA NE aoreess & 
ired to lecture the method and 
Modera Laguge teaching of the b ~- of ‘ot the 
and than three 
cosine erate: poate 














Wanted in 
ae = 
eae 








cons the practice of 
sane, sent mt not iar than 








particulars may be E T. Mc . 
Secretary of Council. 
EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University of London). 
Place, Baker Street, London, W. 
The Council are about to int oGRERETARE to the Principal, The 


—_ will take effect in September next. 
niversity and knewlodge of Secretarial work essential. 

Six copies of app! ms, from women only, and of not more than three 
recent testimo: should b be sent not later than June 15th to the undersigned, 
from whom further partioulars may be obtained. 

ETHEL T, McKNIGHT, 


Secretary of Council. 











PROFESSOR OF yon ayy 


Council of the Colleze invites tions for the CHAIR of 


ECONOMICS and COMME per annum, 
rticulars and forms of application ~y 4 be obtained from the 
REGISTR , to whom application must be sent not later than June 17th, 





nn WALES COUNTIES TRAINING GOLLEGE 
COMMITTEE. 


BANGOR NORMAL COLLEGE FOR THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS, 
PR day - bey bi souise the cox services of a Warden of Womea 


University degree or equivalent qualification Ganson, 
Commencing salary, £150, resident. 

Form of application and iculars may be obtained from the Principal, 
Normal College, Bangor, N.W. 


Canvassing in any form will be a disqualification, 
EVAN R. DAVIES, 


Secretary to the Committee. 











ABERDASHERS ASKE'S GIRLS’ SOE SCHOOL, 
ACTON, W.—Wanted in September, s — in the 
Training Department. Must have a good . and b 





knowledge; some teaching experience essential 


th ANTED, at Dunham Ladies’ College, Dunham, Quebec, 
an ¢ ienced teacher for French, German, and Singing. Good 
disciplinarian essential, Salary £95, resident. £5 towards passage. 


Leste, retired Principal of Uni of University Women’s residence, 








offers refined home in study to young lady of 
someones education or delicate. House beautif y situated, facing sea, in 
delightful climate. Riding, Swimming, Golf. Tome moderate. Address 


. The Spectator, 1 Wellingtons Street, London, W. Cc. 


EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 


—* ting. ‘al 
NORA DICKINSON. | Sackville Skville Gardens, Ilford, Eesor. 
LECTURES, &c. 


ILLAH McCARTHY anp GRANVILLE BARKER 
will give Afternoon Performances, 
June lith, léth, and 15th, of 
Gilbert Murray’s translation of 
IPHIGENIA IN TAURBIS 
In the GREEK THEATRE AT BRADFIELD COLLEGE, near Reading, 
by kind permission of the Warden and Council. 
LILLAH MeCARTHY and Cast from KINGSWAY THEATRE, where 
seats may be booked, Special railway facilities. 


pbserias EXPLORATION FUND, 
rex ANNUAL 2, GENERAL MEETING 
PORTMAN BOOMS (Limos Hass), BAKER STREET, W., 
Right Bev. me nok Sue or Loli DON will 
Bre ee a te 
SUBSCRIBERS FEEE. 
EDFORD AES FOR WOMEN. 


niversity of London), 
rob Pee Street, W. 


SEOONDARY TRAINING DEPARTMENT, 


Head of tho ment—Miss SARA MELHUISH, M.A. 
The Course includes full preparation for the Examiuations for the Teaching 
Diplomas granted by the Universities of London and Cambri 
tudents are adinitted to th 
One Free Place (value £26 5s.), Oni 
number of Grants of 210 are offered for the Course 
They will be awarded to the best candidates holding a or its equivalent 
=f Arts or Science. 
Sqgtientions should be sent to the Head of the Department not later than 
July 1st, 1912. 


Companionship, Box No. 
YPSWRITING OF 
General MS. 














of the 
Square, W 








EAD-sMISTRES SBS. 
The Governi: of St, Martin’s High School, Charing Cross Ww.c., 
invite pat er Sey the post of of HEAD- MISTRESS © which ent ~ 
vacant in tember next. 


A Scheme for the removal of the School into a suburban district has been 
sealed by the Board of Education, and the Governors contemplate the erection 
at an early date of a new school to | So easements 300 girls, 

Commencing £300 per 

Cendidates must be Graduates of of a. a ‘University of the United Kingdom and 


of not more than 38 years of age. 
vassing, direct or into, will be « disqualification. 
Applications, together with t copies of not more than three recent 
testimonials, to be sent to the Honorary Correspondent at the School on or 


before June 17th, 1912, 
NIVERSITY OF LONDON, 


The Senate invite applications for the post of UNIVERSITY READER in 
Geometry tenable at University College. The pe oe will be, in the 
= instance, for a term of three years as from yy Ast, 1912, ‘and the 

pend £300 per annum, rising by two increments of £50 to £400 per annum, 
Applications {on (twelve copies) gn — the names of not more than 
erences, must be received not la than first post on June 12th, 1912, by 
the Academic Registrar, tt -y of London, South Kensington, S.W., 
from whom further particulars may be obtained. 
HENRY A. MIERS, Principal. 














EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
ne OF LONDON), 
YOR PLACE, BAKER STREET, Ww. 
I—Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 
HYGIENE, 
’ Examination Board, 


COURSE OF FSCLEN NTIFIv INSTRUCTION IN 
ised by the Sanitary I 
The Course ,t-,~- to — J raining ~ — Sanitary and 
Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL, 
T. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 


ry H. L. POWE 
Aste Head-Mistress of the irls’ High School a ont Gieees Ge 
Cambridge Training College). 
(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Seoondary ‘eachers. Preparation for 
the Ly ee and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and a 
FEES :—STUDENTS, Resident, 60-75 Non. “Resident, 24-30 gs. 

aycear. SCHOOL, 24- 20'gs. ayear. KIN ERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 
A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs, a year, 
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HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
C suimane couse FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
the Eoard of Education, by the Oxford 


eatate ene - for the Oxford and London 
aad the Cam ‘eachers’ Certificate. Fees for 

of from £40 te £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
‘There is a Fund. 


CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGS FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS.— of Education as 
for 7 7 Mics M. H. WOOD, 


M.A. (London), Litt.D. (Dublin) ; Classical Tripos, Cambridge ; .~y— Collage. 








HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boardi 
CONDEER, Classical Camb., M.A. Du! 
pt ag ae th — 


Fe 8? advanced Examinations 

situation. Tennis, hockey, &. 
T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 

DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. daugh' 

Head-Mistress, Miss MARGARET gp the daushters of Cheney and Laity.) 

Dublin. Thorough education om Modern lines. Pre; for 

Ee? 2 pare ‘Large Stall of me TL, 

ea, Sa: cholarehipe for daughters of Gengys nw? De 


For Prospectus and Ti wah istress, Darley Dale, 
or the Soertiary, anv. Games —y The Rectan Westen” 


Ln SDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 


Mesa ena Pat Paint 
niversities 








idential C providing a year's ———- 
an may The Course includes pre for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tricate -~. Practice), and for the. 
i opportunity is given for tice in 
Languages, * Mathematics, and other su —3 = in Cambri 
are admitted yee and in 
to qualificat Pea ae loan tuna may be 
ebiained on pt to the PRINC ‘Training College, Wollaston 
Road, Cam Cambridge. 


> QT. AN DREWS UN TVERSETE DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
Fes Prospoena. apply to the SECRETAR 5 MEY Lila. Scheme, The University, 
St. Andrews 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


ENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Lady Principal, Miss HOVEY, B.A. (Lond.) 


OURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Preparation for University Senpiations, Domestic Science Department, 

Chairman of vernors—Rev. J. JONES, M.A.,B.D. Principal :—Miss 

DAVIE, B.A. Illustrated kD from the Principal. 


ASTBURY HOUSE, NEAR NORTHWOOD. 
HIGH- —— SCHOOL oR GIRLS, NEAR LONDON, 
sue house i on goovel ‘« * yy ee beautiful 
meighbourhood a ee “Tockes » oa are — for 
-hole course —— Os ke ay’ resident pupils 


professors atte 
S* FELIX Toe0SL. SOUTHWOLD. 
Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
St. Felix School stands in twenty-four acres of ground about a mile from the 
sea on the bracing § Suffoik coast. 


ERSEY LADIES’ ‘Grusaatem, 6 ST. HELIERS, JERSEY, 


Gy ion, a Booby. Tennis, 

; beautiful climate; vantages for a 

Tecive Resident Mistresses; Teashes for for — ining; &, Terms for 
Ministers’ ters’ Daughters.—For Prospectus spply PRINCIPAL, 


ROW BOROUGH.—BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Beautiful and healthy ee over 750 feet above sea-level, 

ghly good education on modern li —— attention te development 

e@f individual character. Ouly 22 pu ben, prospectus apply Miss A. 
MELVILL GREEN, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


| ae HEATH. The Priory School stands on 
gravel soil, 500ft. above sea-level; healthy, bracing air, strongly 
yecommended by doctors. Sound education on modern methods.’ Resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses. Good music, drawing, painting, elocution, 
é@rvesemaking, games. Boarders 60 to 90 gus. Some day-girls received. Scholar- 
abipfor 3 years. Illustrated Prospectus from Princi cipals, Misses Alcock & Cocks. 


| dene CESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, 
Priacipal—Miss Miss PARKER, 
Residential School for daughters of an pl ens attention to 
drawing, painting, music, and ans ten oo y healthy 


stands in its own grounds 
SCHOOL, 












































Fees from U6 guineas per annum. 


T. PAUL’S GIRLS’ 
BROOK GREEN, HAMMERSMITH, W. 
next tion for F ‘will take place on 
, Wednesday, and Thursday, July 2nd, and 4th. Those’: Scholar- 
ships exempt the holders from the payment of Tuition Fees. Application 
should be made to the High Mistress ® The School. 


UEENWO OD, BASTBOURN E.- 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOH. M.A. Lond. (Girton 
).—First-rate Modern Education for the ters of Gentlemen, 

New premises, speciaily built for a School, opened 1906. Large Playing-fields 

and Rink. Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. _Autuimn Term begins Sept. 2A, 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 

HAGLEY EOAD, BIRMINGHAM, 

Head- Mistene— Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
tion for the Universities; Anuual Sch 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
BOAEDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 

Four Scholarships are awarded annually, entitiing the holders to free 
tuition for two years. Examination heldin July. For particulars apply to the 


Mistress. 
Prospectuses, &c,, from Mr, H, KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 


“\T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL For (GIRLS co., LTD. 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSH 
gy on modern lines. Healthy hy situation; gravel ond 


extensive Hockey, Cricket, 
WORSFOLD D (formerly —-~— a at8t. 2_® 8 School, St. = 


Two Scholarshi 
Four Successes the Comrie 7 Examination, 1911. 
_ Prospectus on application to H STRESS or “SECRETARY. 


YIR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home Scheol, 

With Rea edneation for Gentlemen's go tire charge of Chil- 
dren wi' abroad. Resident trained Nurse. house 4 mins. from 
sea.— For oo wy apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier. 


us DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A., London = Gea Second 
Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). Bracing air from Downs and Sea. 
Special care given to ividual 


























aM ke hi GE, TOTTERIDGE, HERTS (10 miles from 

ye tirely rural for Girls of social Resident 

fa E ng ng eg ha 

Gardening, de. g. Baglin; Modern Tape » sing Curaunee and Mis 
E BEEHIVE, BEXHILL.—“ Good thorough work is 

done in this School and good results 2 oa eS 

ood they aoe ene ee a according to their capacities 

needs. "Cambridge iner’s Report, 1911, 

RAZENOSE SCHOOL, STAMFORD. 














ALLASEY GRANGE SUHOOL, WALLASEY, 
tion on the outskirts of" Wallasey, three oeagh ay oll _ he 
rail Miss VYNER (late 


Live: . 
Wallasey .—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY 
the e School. 4 Echoes yy = 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Lnoorporated), 
F® TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSING Recognised by the Board 
ting ~ we &. Symonds.— ? Ly 4 yt 
) RE inxthine sopiy te the Foinaipal Wie LAWRENCE, 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
__Presideut—Lord CHARLES BERESFO) x6. 
DER, Mee pm and — ALEXAN 
Medieat Lecturers and 


ing, incl a Sw 
Stockholm. 








Medical Gymuasti Massage, Dancing, 8 , Ow 
Diplomas and Gold Medals awarded to ral onde 
SRETARIAL TRAINING.—Students who show capacity for secretarial 
work have the + Book-keapi of knowledge of Sh. 
Correspondence, k-koe i 


ences ted to Lord Right Hon, Viscount Gladstone, the Hom, 
ot ten E BS: Lyvestien, Bp B-Fertier pertain bes the SECRETARY. 





BEDFORD - PHYSICAL. TRAIN AINING COLLEGE, 


Miss STANSFELD. 
Teachers br Gymnastics in Colleges and 
—e Ma ae — i Bresish Sytem, "Maomage, Anatomy, YBy- 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, het, Tennis, de. , 
OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 


ye pe! SCHOOL FOR 
Ths tone of the School and the standard of wark ere high: 





1M health and 
~a4 and Music specialities, Very careful attention given to th 





Senior and Junior Houses. 8 advan- 
for advanced work. Excellent examination results. en and 
feld for games.—Beferences kindly permitted to Rev. B. Baring- bald, Rev. 


“Cyril C. B. Bardsley, and many others.—Apply Principal for prospectus. 





UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURY —GARDENING for GENTLEWOMES. | Prectical, Theoretical 


Goren Medallist, B.H.S, Exam., 1909, trained 
YSTE hman, tering, Bees, Prat pe 
LILY HUG ES JONSS, F ist Claas Certificates. See 


= 





ARLSWOOD ASYLUM, 


THE NATIONAL TRAINING HOME FOR THE FEEBLE-MINDED, 
BEDHILL, SURREY. 


BE. C. P. HULL, Esg., J.P., Treasurer, 








For Children unable to learn in ordinary schools and those requiring control 
with expert cup supervision. 


SELECTED CASES admitted on ‘om reduced inclusive fees at the rate o. 
one guinea a weck. 

THOSE UNABLE TO PAY admitted by votes of Subscribers, either free 
or with payment. 

CHILDREN OF CLERGY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND beneiit 
from TRUST FUNDS in reduction of charges, 
Full information and advice, 

Mr. H. HOWABD, 


Secretary, 
Telephone : 7684 London Wall. 36 King William Street, E.C, 











TAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 
read a book one who cured himself after suffering Par 
“STAMMERING, ITS TREATMENT, AND MEI NISCERICES raA 
STAMMERER,” post free, — B. BEASLEY, OQ. Tarrangower, 

Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 


TAMMERING } PERMANENTLY OCURED— 
Adults and boys taken in residence or as ate pupils, Pm ae and 
testimonials free from Mr, A. C, Schunelle, 1 19 Bedford Court Mansions, 
London, W- Ww. Estab. 1905. 
ue OURE OF STAMMERING.— MR. J. BRETHER- 
TON HADLEY socelees a, Masited number of ——— hte man 
treat: mering. Carefu supervision in tereourse 
life. cee pte —Dunelm, Bri ter, Worthing. 
y OUNG DEAF CHILD WANTED by — = 
deaf ideu Lege coun! 
educate —>> her own son, xce! ~i— 














home ; 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


An Examination will be held on July 9, 10, 11 Be THREE OPEN 


SCHOLARSHIPS. Candidates may be exami nined at their 
Schools. DE. NORTON, MA. Head Master. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY, SCHOLARSHIPS. 
| oe 
Gavi Horviee, Magtnewing, , Naval Clerksbiya, Se. Newly equipped Sees 








Excellent Health Record. ining Corps. 
SCHOOL for Boys from $-13.—Head-Master, Rev. C. BR. L, McDOWALL, M 


LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 





SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country. Scholarship Examina- 
tion at Llandov ine tember. 
Warden—Rev,. LE HUGHES, M.A, 





ASTBOURNE COCOLLEGE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, Head a pt | 
VILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Arm 
Engineerivg ‘Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole 
Corps. New buildings, ea ets and fives-courts, yer &o. ~ eed 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships £60— March 7—9. 


ELLY PS TAVISTOCK.—An Examination for 

House Schelarships and Bursarships will begin on June 24, Bursar- 

ships are limited to Sons of Officers and Professional men of narrow means. 
Apply to Head-Master before June 10. 


CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—UColthurst House, 

Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 

the David Lewis Colony. 7 life, Medical care, and suitable education for 

boys subject to Epile ‘erms 30s. Weekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. mek ac McDOUGALL, The  Csieng, Alderley Edge. 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E.C.— 
Entrance Scholarship Examination will ” held on July 2nd, 3rd, = 
4th. For particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 


ILL CREST, SWANAGE. —~Boys prepared for Publis 
Schools and Navy. Entire mts abroad. 
Apply, PRINCIPAL, A. C. B. iesa. i (Mer rough and Oriel, Oxfo: rd) 

















ILL HiLL 80800 + Be. 

six E OLARSHIPS of £40 per annum and EIGHT 
NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 will warded 

Sent Hasmination to duly @ eusdiiates’ef eulisiens mont” af the 
selves. The Governors have the power to increase the £40 
tl they consider that eo Seen of AT 


his necessary.—Applications uld be made 


OVER COLLEGE.—For information as 
Scholarship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of 
and Officers application should be made to the Heap-Masrer, the hey, = 
W. Lusurxetox, M.A,, House, Dover College, or the Burmr 
College Close, Dover. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, 


. for University, Army, qt , Scientific and Medical _— 
Junior School, quite separate h , and life; successful 
Senior School and for Nasy.-Apply HEAD TER, Sch hool House, 


HERBORNE SCHOOL. 
An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, te 
Boys under 15 on A 1, will be held on July 16th and f 
i. Further information can be obtained from the HEAD. 
School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 

a profession for their sons can obtain (without Xe te full _Jaticntons 

of the regulations for ontry to _ Royal Naval Coll » the Pay. 

master and Medical Branc on application. (Publication Departmen 
Gieve, Matthews, and Seagrove, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, London, Ww. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.— Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for te or Colonies, Blacksmith’s work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys, 


RIVATE INSTRUCTION IN MECHANICS.—Tuition 
inating of elactrical apparatus nd similar’ oom. tinaenel tee 
or wall ond ne us. a The Model Engineer” Laboratory, 26-29 Poppin's 
Coun Fleet Street, E.C. 


i 
r 
Hl 
f 








Prep, for 























ARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive & few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French — 
id in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage 





LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the M Leaving Scholarships to Lo Univer- 
Bities, Next Term will begir. THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER — 
‘ead-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A, Can 


ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
TION, June v7 oe. and 6th. One or two of £37, five or more of £50, 

five or more of for Day Boys) per annum, Faber Exhibition of £13 
for one year pan 8 «7 the boy who docs best in Examination. Council 
Nominations,value £12 per annum, may be awarded to bers who do well but fail 
to obtain a Scholarship. For particulars apply to the Head Master or Secretary. 


ODSTOWE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, HIGH 

WYOCOMBE.—THREE SCHOLARSHIPS (£16 to £%) are offered to 

boys between seven and ten, sons of professional men. Qualifying Examina- 

tion July 16thand 17th. Boys prepared for the Public Schvols or Royal Navy. 
Por particulars apply to Secretary. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1912. An Examination will be held 
at the Schoolon June 6th and 7th, 1912, = TWELVE or THIRTEEN 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, eight JUNIOR PLATT of £30, and four or five 
HOUSE) - - all tenable for three years, oo open to boys under 15 on 
ay Ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and House Scholarships 
are tenable together, Further particulars may be had from Bev. A. H. Cooxs, 
mM. A., , Head- Master. 


ORCESTER KING’S SCHOOL. 


Entrance Scholarship Examination, June 27th and 28th. 
Classical and Modern, Apply, Head-Master Canon CHAPPEL. 


‘-EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. — Picture 
and beaatifully situated premises on which £27,000 HAVE RECEN ied 
BEEN agg } mag : four _~ sc —_» ann Gaus tain 
Preparation for y, avy, essions, or Business, 
House—O.T.OC.; Bowing ; Excellent Playing Fields. 


LENALMOND SCHOLARSHIPS, 1912— 
The Examination will be held on July 10th and Iith. Several open 
Scholarships (ranging from £60 to £20) and several Clerical Scholarships of 
£55 (open only to sons of Scottish Episcopal Clergy). Age limit 15 = 


























September 30th, 1912. For further information ap pply to Warden (Re 
Canou HYSLOP), Trinity College, Glenalmond, Pert. 
AN EXAMINATION will be 


(Ys SCHOOI. 
held in July 1912, beginning TUESDAY, JULY 2nd, when nine or more 
SCHOLARSHI varying in value from £70 to £30 per annum will be awarded. 
For further particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, The School, Oundle. 





ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—<An examination will be 

held on June 26th, 27th, and 28th to fill up not less than four rosi- 

ential and three non-residential "scholarships and also some exhibitions. For 
particulars apply b by letter to the BURSAR, , Little Deans Yard, London, 8.W. 





OLVERLEY SCHOOL, N EAR KIDDERMINSTER. 
The endowment cnables the Governors to offer in July Five Scholar- 
ships, which reduce the fees to 30 guineas annually.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


WAT EYMOUTH COLLEGE. 


THE STAN for SCHOLARSHIPS will take place oa 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 12th, 
For particulars apply Head-Master. 


ADLEY COLLEGE. 

TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS, varying from £380 to £20 
in value, will be OFFERED for competition on July 4and5 next. Exhibitions 
for the Army class will be awarded at the same time.—Apply to the WARDEN, 
Radley College, Abingdon. 

ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational : 

Aims at developing physique, intellect, and character. Thorough educa- 
tion on moderu lines from 6 years upwards, preparing without break or undue 
-pressure for Universities and l’rofessions. Hand andicrafts well taught. Bracing 














sir, moderna buildings,—Principal, J, H, N, SLEPHENSON, M.A, Oxon, 





Concerts ro Galleries. ee Musical Trai Only ay epoken 

Practical Cookery and house an grounds in h 

Bianoke, Se Bois, Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Bue du Docteur 
che, Paris. 


RENOH LESSONS.—PARIS.—The Widow of Pastor 
Lalot receives a few Paying Guests wanting to find a pleasant home in 
Paris and to learn the French language.—Addreas, 61 Rue de Vaugi 
to the Luxembourg Place and Gardens, 


beh ty in Switzerland for young girls only.—Mlle. 
STEINER receives in her home during the summer months a few 
young ladies, French conversation. Music. Tennis. Nice excursions, 
ve to ~ eee La Mothe, Vuitebouf, Switzerland. References given 
and req 


ARIS. 2 Giraudeau, 21 bis Rue d’Alésia, recently 

French Mistress in England, offers comfortable home en pension with 

advantage of French conversation and family life. Bath room. Gardena, 
Highest English references, 


WITZERLAND.—GLION above Montreux (alt. 2,000ft.) 

UNDER BOYAL PATRONAGE. BIENSIS—Educational Establishment 

for the sons of gentlemon. Boys prepared for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Studeat 

Interpreterships, and other examinations. Modern Languages. Phonetic Cour- 

. Illus. Prospectuses and List of Successes from the Principal, NEVILLE 
ROSS, M.A. (Cantab.), B.-és- L., Paris, late Royal Naval College, Osborne. 


RUSSELS.—Ladies received as Paying Guests. Large 
house. Every modern comfort. Best situation, Terms moderate,— 
MAD AME, 18 Rue Dantzenberg. 
IEPPE.— Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A., Ph.D, 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturee 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received. 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 
HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND.— 
(1) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools. French strong subject. 
Bracing climate. Altitude 3,200 feet. (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under Miss 
REEVE, late Second Mistross of Leamington Municipal School, and Miss Hankia, 


o.& 4 2 O.k Cc OURS E S&S. 


INTERNATIONAL GUILD, 
6 Rue de la Sorbonne, Paris. 



































JULY, AUGUST, SEPTEMBER. 





CONVERSATION, GRAMMAR, FRENCH HISTORY 
and LITERATURE. 


PHONETICS, 





For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY. 





SCHOLASTIO AGENOIES. 








CHOOLS and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
=. particulars of thoir requirements (locality desired, 
lees, 

Messrs. TRUMAN and pees. Ltd., 

who have a wide knowledge of all th educational establish- 
ments for boys and ~~ at home and = » many of which they 
have personally inspected. 
158 to 162 OxY ORD STREET, LONDON, WwW. Telephone : 1 1136 6 City. 


j 3 a CATION. 
or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHoIce "OF "SCHOOLS for Moys or Girls or ‘TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed p: rt-culars to 
exsrs. GALBLITAS, THRING and CO., 

who for nearly 40 years have been - closely in touch’ with the leading 
educational! establishment. 

Advice is given free of charge 

36 Sack ville Street, Londoa, W. 
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eneos in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
a 3. PATON, baving an intimate’ know 
a ‘Best ScHodis and TUTORS i x pe at 


sending (free of ¢ ) £ tuses all gg iculars of 
reliable and h writing 
state the “, upil, the district ne, and give some 


PATON’S LIST O "SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1911, 1,192 pp., 
sed cloth, Se. ; post free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Lilu: ns. 
ATON, Educational Agents, 43 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central, 


JOINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 mote » Committe neues, . we. — 1a, 
Unter the ss of a mimittee appoint y eachers’ Gui 

College of ’ Association, Association of Assistant- 

, and clsh County Schools Association. 

has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 

find oa E wit THOUT UNNECESSARY © All fees have therefore been 

calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 3 to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m. 


When possible special appointments should be arranged. 
Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 








GIRLS, ENGLISH, CONTINENTAL? Mrs. Hooper (a mother ond 

r—1884—of Continental Educational Tours, 13 Regent Street, London) 
coke gratio choice of Illustrated Prospectuses with expert advice. State pupils’ 
ages, fees limit, district preferred. Escorts escorts provided. Entire charge an: en, 


OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, eo 
only —— Schools a visited. Assistant Mast 

Governesses, troduced. “THE” SCHOLASTIC 

Ltd., Messrs. Poeer (Cantab.) and Browse (Oxon.), 

217 PICCADILLY, Ww. Telephone: 1567 Grrearp. 


INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS be RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
The Register states terms, &c., and is illus- 

TATION, Ltd., 22 Craven 


Ata YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME—BOYS, 





oe 
AGENCY CO., 











trated. MEDICAL 4 as Street, ‘st a, W. 

— Cc 1h . 

Telageaphic Address: “Triform, London.”” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard errard). - 
TUDENTS’ CAREERS ASS( )CIATION.—President, 


Mies Stephen, Newnham College, Cambridge. Information on ev 
twanch of work, professional or voluntary, for Girls leaving College or Schoo! 
~—Apply the SECRETARY, Central Bureau, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish 
Square, Ww. _ 5060 Mayfair. 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 
By Ocean Yachting Steamer 














, M 8 P| «aRCADIAN’ Twin-screw 8,939 tons. 
on ~ Berth — — Deek full te th of V ¢ 
rths. menade mgth of essel, 
gare LUER, Electrio Fans in all Cabins. Electric Laundry. 
i wimming 1, Gymnasium. No Cargo carried, 
1. NORTH CAPE & FJORDS ... = June .. 15days 
& NORWAY FJORDS i . June .. I3days 
3% NORTH CAPE & FJORDS ... .  %igduly .. Mdays 
4& NORWAY PJORDS... ia .. duly 2. days 
5. NORWAY FJORDS ... al ~  WAug. ... I3days 
6. BALTIC & RUSSIA... he .. Aug. ... Mhdays 
7. PENINSULA & MOROCCO .., - Sept. <.. days 
& HOLY LAND & EGYPT... = 90ct. ... 29 days 
& ALGERIA, SPAIN, &c. 9Nov. ... 15da 
From £1 a Day. 


From Southampton, Grimsby, Leith and Marseilles. 
’ Tilustested Booklets from 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 


London: 18 Moorgate Street, E.C., or 32 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


UGANO Tour, £5 5s. Paris, Lucerne, Lake of Lucerne, 
Devil's Bridge, Andermatt, and Lugano, the most beautiful centre of the 
‘tulian Lakes ; 2 cl. rail, 1 cl. on Lake Lucerne, 1 cl. Hotels, Extension Venice, 


Montre ‘Yours, £5 5s. 
“* “GEORGE LUNN’S TOURS, Ltd., 23 Old Jewry, E.C. 


R.M.S. “DUNOTTAR CASTLE” CRUISES. 
15 lis—NORTH CAPE AND FJORDS, June 24. 


FJORDS only from £11 lis, July 16. 
The Cruising Co., Ltd., 5 Endsleigh Gar Gardens, - London, N, w. 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.— Gentlemen and Gentle- 
women—June 14: Quaint little Holland. July 10: Austro Italian Tyrol 
(Brenta and Fassa Dolomites). Aug. 16th: Grand Tour _- > ——. aly, 
burgh, Crim Volga, etc.). Nov.: Algeria-Tunisia. ter: Egy tal 
te. Programmes—Miss J BISHOP, Haslemere, Wimbledon Park his a 

















——— 














HOTELS, HYDROS, &o. 


A T BOURNEMOUTH “HYDRO a of ney every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. th, Massage 
aud Electricity, Besident physician (M.D.) 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


ORE MONEY TO { SPEND. — Gold Jewellery, 
WATCHES, CHAINS, RINGS, TRINKETS, SILVER ANTIQUES, 

ani PRECIOUS SIONES bought for cash; best value sent for parcels, 
er offers made. References, Capital and Counties Bank, B. D. & J. B. 








pasene, _ ie Goldsmiths (Desk 43), Princes Street, Ipswich. Estab- 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 


Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to a ae y= if 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made. , 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est. i 0) years, 


( LD FAL SE TE ETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 

Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 
firm in the World.—K. D. and J. B. FRASE R, Ltd., Desk 146 Princes Street, 
Ipswich, Established 1833, Bankers: Capital and Counties, 








ITERARY WORK.—Writers with literary ambitions 


who want a thorough — for th 

mont by Port or im perm showa- wate Mr inv ay " W. sPatad. 
Lite itor of Cassell’s and the Windsor yp ty 
Reusny Advisor to tho Machete of Wenn demeeecen, aes Seer 
x. ‘. 





WC. ; Branch Office: Areade Chambers, , Susse 
Syriee 1 well-known publishers every facility 
for se ester - = 








EVERSIONS and eae INFERUETS 


PURCHASED or 
EQUITABLE REVERSION ABRY “INTEREST BO SOCIETY, Limited, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


H PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
—A few vomnaien in a Modern House at Maghull, L hi 
Eiperinced iM ehical and’ Nursing treatment. Farming and 
Billiards, Lawn ~~, Cricket, Bowls, &,.—Apply W. GRISEWOO 
OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS. —Supplied by 
order to the Royal Household at San am. Guaranteed 
pe me a F, eins , who no Restueren aes < them at pemela Workhouse,! 
—howsurh & Pain, rm Golncnaas Reed, Shee porpothet. 


APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC 

















Aupayt Memortat) 
QUEEN’S SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C, 
Parron: HLM, Tux Krxe, 





CuntRiatione 6 towards the £11,000 sopiped annually 
be thankfully received 
Those desiring to intel ANNUITIES for relatives or friends are asked to 
send for culars 0} 
DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Treasurer: Tus Ean. or Harrower. : Goprrer H, Hanmittox, 


URATES’ AUGMENTATION FUND. 
Presidents 
His Grace The ARCHBISHOP ‘OF CANSEERUST. 
His Grace The ARCHBISHOP OF Y 

The only Society in the counting which augments the aN of the elder 
curates of the Church of Englan 

Over £9,000 voted last year in grants. 

Average length of service of those in Holy Orders 29 years. The income of 
recipients does not exceed £3 per week. 

Extra income very much needed to meet pressing cases. 

Cheques crossed Coutts and Co. should be sent to the Secretary, 2 Dean's 
Yard, , Westminster, S.W. 


perzeiar CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 


SECUrIEED, and should 
tion Hall, Victoria 




















DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS 
be sent to the HONORARY TKEASURER, FE 
Embankment, London, W.C. 


Qoctare for the ASSISTANCE of LADIES in 
REDUCED CIRCUMSTANCES. 





Patrons: 
Her Royal H poy the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 
er Royal Highness the PRINCESS HENRY of BATTENBERG, 
The Eient Rev. the LORD BISHOP of SALISBURY and the Right Rev. the 
LORD BISHOP of KENSINGTON 
I think your readers can hardly realize how difficult I ‘fina it to touch the 
hearts of the general public. I appeal and appeal—without success, then, as it 
were, ‘I strike oil,”’ and a liberal response is the result, At the nt io 
the balance at the bank is ver small, and UNLESS I GET WITHIN 
THE NEXT THREE MONTHS THE WORK CANNOT BE CARRIED OFF 
WITH ANY AMOUNT OF EFFICIENCY, We shall have to refuse gifts 
where we would love to give them. Of course all fresh cases who apply are * 
refused ; that, alas! we are obliged todo. Kind friends have given nearly as 
liberally this year as last, Weare only about £100 short, but more money has 
gone out—there have been so many urgent cases of sickness. Doctors and , 
nurses must be paid, and rent also, and the ladies have to live, orin some cases, 
shall I say, exist! When I see the motors, the carriages, the beautifully 
dressed men and women,I know there is money in — and I do not 
hesitate to ask for some for our poor Sisters. If the wealth realized for 
one day what it was to be cold and hungry and shabby, an to ve to think 
two or three times before parting with one penny, I am sure they would send 
me £5 directly, and feel happier for having taken the load of care off one or 
more poor ladies’ shoulders. It is a constant case of like Oliver, for 
come forward 


“More” aud “More.” ‘Trusting your kind readers 
liberally. 
. 4 EDITH SMALLWOOD, 
192 Lancaster Hon. Sec. 


Road, 
North Kensington. _ 





EEE 


CHURCH LADS’ BRIGADE, 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY KING GEORGE Vv, 


GOVERNOR AND COMMANDANT: 
Flcld-Marshal LORD GRENFELL, G.C.8., G.C.M.a, 


ANNUAL FESTIVAL DINNER. 
HOTEL CECIL, ‘Thursday, June 13, 1912, at 8 p.m. 


THE RIGHT HON. SIR JOSEPH DIMSDALE, Bert. | P.C., K.C.V.0., 


Honorary Treasurer of the Brigade, in 











The Governing Body are making strenuous efforts to raise £5,000 carry 
on the work of the Brigade and to help some 13,000 or 14,000 lads to join the 
Summer Camps, 

Tickets may be obtained from the “Seeretary Mr. W. M. GEE, Head- 
quarters, ALDWYCH HOUSE, CATHERINE STREET, W.C., who will 
also ey enemies contributions. 


‘THE s SPECTATOR.” 

Cheques and Money Orders payable to Joun Baxer. Money Orders 
to be made payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, Strand, to 
Joun Baxer, of 1 Wellingion Street. Business Lelters should be 
addressed to Tam Pousuisugr, “ Spectator” Ofice, 1 Wellington Street, 
London, W.C. 
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REGINA || MONEY IN TOWN SITES 


VALUES ARE }} for°."rioe ls socuring a safe investment. In a 
e number of instances 
RISING ed 
50°/, PROFIT 
GET IN on principal outlay has been 
BEFORE || REALIZEDin TWELVE MONTHS 
You can obtain somo of the best residential 
Sk THE aa money-making lots in Regina now, 


Write for illustrated Booklet. 


CANADIAN FINANCE AND LAND CO., LTD., 
Tre SecreTARY Cross Keys House, 
(Lands Department H). Moorgate St., E.C 


BOOM 











SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 
The OLDEST and STILL 
“The IDEAL COCOA” 





THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 


FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., | 


President - 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To sccure tho peace and 
ef tho Country and the Empire, and improve the at y and 
physical condition of the peopio by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence 
TERMS GF SUBSCRIPTION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 


2 s. %| a@« 
Hon. Vice-Presidents «. 2 O O| Members o wa 2. 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
yen. View Sustifentes « 5 © O| Associates, with Literatare 

1 1 Oj and Journal. 0 
The ! Subscription of Ladics and Members of the Territorial Foree is at wut 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates, 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Colone! W. J B. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, &.W. 


ALLEN & DAWS'’ 


EXTRA PIN MONEY 


is sent to all parts of the British Islesin exchange for Old Gold, 

Jewellery, Diamonds, Pearls, Emeralds, Sapphires, &c., Silver 

and Sheidlield Plate, False Teeth, Platinum, Snuff’ Boxes, &., 
also Duplicate Wedding Presonts. 

Immediate cash sent or offer made. Goods returned if offer not accepted. 
Why not send to-day to 
108 LONDON STREET, NORWICH 
Established over Half-a-Century. 
The 


“SPECTATOR.” 


4 
@ 














Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


Ovrsipg Pacs (when available), Fourrzen Guivxas, 





£12 12 0 ae tee, aan 40 
halt Pase (Column eiaybonentig 6 6 4 Half Narrow Column .......... 20 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 0/| Quarter Narrow Column ,,... i 10 
Column, two-thirds width of page, 28 8 0 
ComPanizs, 
Outside Page secre: 216 16 0 Inside Page ........:ccccsccsscesee 21414 0 


Five Lincs (45 Words) and underin broad column (half-width), 5s.; and als, 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s, an inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,”’ 15s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms: net, 





Terms of Subscription, 


ParabLe mn Apvayce, 





“Give me my Pipe.” 


“I care nothing for politics. The Whigs 
say the Tories are everything that is bad; 
the Tories say the Whigs are nothing that ig 
good. I believe both statements. Give me 
my pipe and that page of the morning paper 
concerned with the world’s actual happen. 
ings, not the wranglings of place-holders 
and place-seekers.” 

—Benjamin Robert Haydon, 


Give me my Pipe,” 
but first fill it with— 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


The Choicest Blends of Tobacco obtainabie. 
IN THREE STRENGTHS— 


“WHITE 
LABEL” 


1d. 
2 per oz, 


MILD and 
MEDIUM 


1/8 per }-Ib. tin. 


d, 


per oz. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co, 
(of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd., Nottingham, will forward 
Testing Samples post free to applicants mentioning this paper, 





The car which has proved that it will 
run day and night, winter and sum- 
mer, year after year, with the minimum 
of expense and greatest economy 


UNIC 


CARS 








TheGreatest Value for Money Obtainable 


12-16 h.p. Landauiet (from) £450 
16-24 h.p. Landaulet £500 


MANN & OVERTON’S, LT? 





Yearly. . ae. Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United 
EE cae EE mS. OO sm OG: 3B aim 072 
Including postage to any of the British 
Colonies, America, France, Germavy, 
India, China, Japan, iS. lisenigekemtuamsidandiad [Ss Cu OWS 'D uien 086 


1 Weturneron Srazetr, Srsanp, Lonpow, 


Showrooms : Works & Stores : 
10 Lower Grosvenor Place, 15 Commercial Road, 
London. Pimlico, S.W. 
57 Whitworth Street West, Telephone : 4633 Victoria. 
Manchester. Telegrams: Soupape, Londen 
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a 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 


JUNE 1912. Price 2s. 6d. 





The June number of the “Contemporary Review” contains the 
following articles :— 
THE SITUATION IN TURKEY By Sir EDWIN PEARS. 


THE HOME RULE BILL AND THE UNIONIST 
ALTERNATIVE: A Contrast 


By ERSKINE CHILDERS. 
THE TITANIC DISASTER 
By COMMANDER CARLYON BELLAIRS, R.N. 


PERE HYACINTHE By the DEAN OF RIPON. 
THE GOTHIC IDEAL By L. MARCH PHILLIPPS. 


HUNGARY AND THE SOUTHERN SLAVS 
By R. W. SETON-WATSON. 


“LIBERTY, LIMITED”: A Rejoinder to Dr. Forsyth 
By the Rev. J. WARSCHAUER, D.Phil. 


THE POSITION OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
By E. CRAWSHAY-WILLIAMS, M.P. 


THE LEGEND OF ALEXANDER I. AND THE HERMIT, 
THEODOR KOUZMITCH By MADAME JARINTZOFF. 


CAUSA INDIZ By MURRAY ROBERTSON. 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS By Dr. E. J. DILLON. 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 





Lonpon: 
THE “CONTEMPORARY REVIEW” COMPANY, LIMITED 
14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE 








JUNE 1912 
Episodes of the Month 


The Baron and his Baghdad Railway 
By LOVAT FRASER 


The Finance of the Home Rule Biil 

By A. D. STEEL-MAITLAND, M.P. 
Ethics of Political Intrigue By L. J. MAXSE 
Gunnery and Pinchbeck By ARNOLD WHITE 
A Mariner of France By AUSTIN DOBSON 
The Badger By Miss FRANCES PITT 
American Affairs By A. MAURICE LOW 


The Dugdale Engraving of the 
Stratford Monument 
By GEORGE GREENWOOD, M.P. 
The Empire and Food By FRANK FOX 
Early Nineteenth-Century Salons 
By W. ROBERTS 


The Birth Rate—and Afterwards 
By JAMES EDMOND 
Editor of the Sydney Bulletin, 
Redistribution (with a Map) 
By Major A. C. MORRISON-BELL, M.P. 


Greater Britain and India. 





Price 2s. Gd. net 





23 RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W. 





The Lancet describes it as “Mr. Benger’s 
admirable preparation.” 





BENGE R’S 


For Infants, 
Invalids, 
and the Aged 


Benger’s Food can be enjoyed and assimi- 
lated when other foods disagree. Ib 
forms a delicate and highly nutritive 
cream, rich in all the elements necessary 
to maintain vigorous health, but entirely 
free from rough and indigestible particles, 
which often produce irritation in delicate 
stomachs, 





A fall descriptive booklet may 
be obtained post free from 


BENGER’S FOOD, Ltd., Otter Works, Manchester. 


New York Braneh Office: 92 William Street. 


Benger’s Food is sold in tins by Chemists, etc., everywhere, 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AFTER. 
JUNE. 
Lazsourn Unrest as A Sunsect or Orriciat Investication, By W. H. Mal'ock, 
Tax Trurm apouT Tus Franco-Geaman Curisis or 1911. By Philippe Millet 
(Colonial Bditor, “* Le Temps ”’). 
Tae Faicurs ov Post-Bismarceian Germany. By J. Ellis Barker. 
Canies versus WineLtess TeLecGraruy, By Charles Bright, F.2.S.E., 
M.Inst.C.E 





WELSH DISESTABLISUMENT : 

(1) Some Avusrratian Experiences or THe OnGanization or a Drs- 
ESTABLISHED CuurcH, By the Right Rev. the Bishop of North 
Queensland. 

(2) Tae Ciercy anp Disestasiisument: A Repty To THe Rey, Francis 
Pows.i.. By the Rev. A. St. Leger Westall. 

Mernicat Versions oy Tur Opes or Horace. By Dr. B. ¥. Tyrrell (formerly 

Projessor of Latin, Trinity College, Dublin). 

Tue Uxster Scor rx tur Uniren States. By A. G. Bradley. 
Rivat Lanp Poxicres. By the Most Hon. the Marquess of Lincolnshire, K.@, 

(late President of the Board of Agriculture), 

Paviine pe Beaumort. B ith Sichel, 
Oxrorp axp THE Army. By Captain A. K, Slessor (Secretary, Delegacy for 

Military Instruction, Oxford University). 

Tue Crrstat Patace: a REMINISCENCE aND A Suacrstion. By Lady Paget. 
ScuHoLagszeirs, OR Mitustongs? By Professor Marcus Hartog. 
As O.p Boy's Impression oy Tux Fourtu or Junz at Eron. By the Hon, 

Gilbert Coleridge. 

Art Tue Salon any TuHE Roran Acapemy. By H. Heathcote Statham. 

ee AND THE Mixirary Issuz 1x Tarpo.i (witha Map). By A, Silva 
hite. 

Home Rute awp Feperatism. By J. H. Morgan (Professor of Constitutional 

Law, University College, London). 


London: Srorriswoopr & Co. Lrp., 5 New-street Square. 


THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. JUNE 1912. 

Tux Convercerce oy tue Twain. By Tuomas Harpy, O.M, 

IsoLaTioN OR EsTaNGLEMENT? By Democritus. 

Baron Marscuatt ann Anoto-Gsaman Dirvernences. By Pourricus, 

Sr Honace Pivwxerranp His Work. By Srpxzy Baooxs, 

War Ucsrer Disrrusts Roman Carro.icism, 

Suortrer Sreecuers in Pantiamenr. By Auprrorn Tantrum, 

How to Postrrons an Anoto-Germanw War. By Captain Barring, 

Apert Besnarp. By Frepericx Lawton. 

Tue Secnet or Marcetive Dessonpss-VaLmone. By Francis Grissim, 

Tux New Srrarr uw Beverm, By Y. 

Jounw Gary. By H. M. Pavitt. 

Tuunper on THE Downs. By Laurence Bryon, 

Aveust Srermxpnerc. By Horace B. Samvet. 

ApvanrTaces 4NpD Derecrs or THe Corraicur Act, 1911, By G, Henseat 
TeEine. 

Tur Reat Meanixe or tuts Cricxet Season. By Sir Home Gonpow, Bart, 

“Quauts Antiyvex!” By Hexny W. Nevinsoy, 

Tuz Awnraconists. Book I, Chapters XII—XVII, 
THURSTON. 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Ltd. 





By E. TemPun 








THE 


LIiVERIES 
Spécialité : 
Chauffeurs’ and 
Servants’ Outfits 


BELL & MILLER 


7 MOTCOMB SY., BELCRAVE SQUARE, S.W. 
Tclesrams:; “ Liverylike.”” Telephone: No. 885 Victoria. 


Patterns, Iilustrations, and Price List forwarded on application. 
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Scientific Certainties 
HE “Allenburys” Foods are based on scientific certainties, Used as 
directed, they are exactly what aY a | needs to develop into a healthy and 
robust child. The “ Allen urys”* 3 are coatty assimilated; digestive 
and kindred disorders are avoided by their use, 


Infants fed on these Foods are neither fretful nor wakeful. 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No.2. MALTED FOOD No. 3. 
From birth to 3 months. From 3 to 6 months, From 6 months upwards, 


The & Aillenburys ” Foods 


Pamphliet on Infunt Feeding and Management Free. 
ALLEN & HANBURYS, Ltd. Lombard 6&trect, London, 
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HATCHARDS, Booksellers, 


A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783. 
THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 
187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, w 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


Is NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
w. 


43 PICCADILLY, 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash, 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 


OOKS.—Jones’s Old English Gold Plate, 10s. 6d.; ; Hegel 








Philosoph. —, 3 vola., 15s. ; Sennett’s Garden Cities in Theory and 
Practice, 10s. Hume's Queens of Old 8 , 5s. 6d. A trae 
English Dictionary, 2 vols., 2ls,; Burke’s Peerage 1911, 


Grimm's Fairy Tales, Edit. de Luxe, £2 2s.; Fairbairn’s Crests, io Edit 

2 vols, 25s. Rackham’s Peter Pan, ist Edition, £2 2s. ; Webster's Int 
Dictionary, 2 vols., new 1907, £1; Caldicott’s Old English Silver and Sheffield 
Plate, 25s. ; Geo. Eliot’ + Novels, 21 vols., 35s.; Flagellation and the Fingel- 
lants, 10s. éd.; Baring Gould's English Minstrelsie, 8 vols,, £21 12s. 6d, ; Country 
Life, a fine set, 30 vols. £15; Burton's The Jew, the Gipsy ‘and El Islam, £2 Wa, 
—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright St., Birmingham 











Tel.: 
3500 
Gerrard EXCLUSIVE wy WALL PAP 


3 OXFORD STREET 


GREEN and ABBOTT. 
ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR ALTERATIONS AND REDECORA- 
ON OF TOWN AND COUNTRY HOUSES. INSPECTION OF 


Ses VITED., 





OOKS WANTED. — Synge’s Works; Handley Cross, 
Sponge’s Tour, Romford’ 8 Hounds, and other Sportin Books ; Gi 

* pay Dawn; Dodsle 4 we 

1865 or 1866; Books "illustra 

Symond’s Italian Literature, 2 volt, tL Books Bought. Best cash pricet 


vs English Plays, 15 vols. ; Alice in Wonderland 
by Alken, Cruikshank, Rowlandson, ete. ; 





given.—Hector’s Great B 








CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 1829. 





The ONLY Life Assurance Society specially for 
THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES 
which spends nothing either in Dividends to Share- 


holders or in Commissions to Agents. 





LOW PREMIUMS. — LARGE BONUSES. — ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 


£4,662,049. 


Bonuses already allotted: 


£4,3810,459. 





Office: 


2 & 3 The Sanctuary, 


Westminster, S.W. 





No Shareholders. 


No Agents. 


No Commissions. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 








for Regular Use, 
e Undoubtedly the correct way to buy.” THE BELLM AN 
Mi | L E Ss 7 An illustrated 


Famous “3 Star” 


BACON 


IN SIDES ABOUT 45lb. 
Unsmoked 7id. per ib. 
Smoked 8id. per ib. 

Rail Paid Anywhere 


Money Returned if not Entirely Satisfactory. 


The advantages of dealing direct with 

the Factory which guarantees quality 

at such low prices are obvious, Send for 
IVustrated List, 


EDWARD MILES & Co., 
Contractors to H.M, Government, 


BROADMEAD BACON FACTORY, 
BRISTOL. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1981) 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W. 
\ @sert Advertisements at the lowest "possible 
prices, Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 








ufacturers, &c., on application, 








WEEKLY 


which presents the 


TRUE AMERICAN 


point of view. 





Sample copy free. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S.A. 
London Office: 5 CATHERINE OOUBT, 


HE AGE OF MARIE 
ANTOINETTE: a Sketch of the 
period of European revival which claims 
amongits representatives Goethe, Proudhon, 
Gainsborough and Mozart. By Charles 
Newton Scott. Third Edition, revised. 
London: The Leadenhall Press, Ltd., 50 
Leadenhall Streot, B.C. 
Price Three Shillings and Sixpence. 
“ English and foreign reviews united in welcom- 
ing the first edition of this interesting little book. 
Itis a study of what historians, both of art and 
7 —— xp inclined to neglect, the renascence 
ignity and true artistic taste during the 
io of ort Lone VI.""—Spectator, 











NOW READY FOR JUNE. is. not 
THE EXPOSITOR 


Epitgp BY THE 
Rev. SirW. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D, 
CONTENTS. 

Rev. Professor A. HARNACK, D.D.; Trans. 

lated by HELENA RAMBAY. 

THE APOSTLE PAUL'S HYMN OF LOVE 
1 Cor. xiii.) AND ITS RELIGIOUS HISTORI. 
AL SIGNIFICANCE. 

aoe, Professor JAMES MOFFATT, D.D, 

tD., Mansfield College, Oxford. 

THE THEOLOGICAL USE OF THE NEW 

sk 

AYOR, M.A. 


v. J. 

FURTHED STUDIES IN THE EPISTLE oF 
ST. JAMES, CHIEFLY SUGGESTED BY 
DR. HORT’S POSTHUMOUS EDITION. 

Rev. Professor JOHN OMAN, D.D. 
Cambrid 
ne ey! ~~ = na E.—6. FAITH, 
Rev. J. G. J. M.A, Litt.D. 

THE FINAL DESTINY F THE EVIL AND 
oo E GOOD. 

. T. K, CH eet S . Litt.D, 

DR. GnaY's NEW BOOK ISAIAH. 

Sir W. M. RAMSAY, OL LL.D., BD. 
THE TEACHING OF PAUL IN TERMS or 
United States and 


THE PRESENT DAY. 
*,* Subscriptions, 12s, per ann. ; 
Hopper & ee. § a London, E.0. 
MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an pcos 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found Mom rd 146 8 
bo usually sold at much oe Ticher 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, oldia 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meots 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us ad‘itional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 

8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Trial orders of 1 Dozen Dots, Delivered Carriage Pid, 

All who know these Wines tell us there is ne 
Claret sold in Great Britain te to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North ae Street. 
Banchester: 26 Market Street. 


Ve and DOWNSTAIRS. 





Bots, } Bole 


17/6 9 





Miss Taacke 

e COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER 
VANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, 
reprinted (by permission) from the — Magasina, 
post-free on receipt of two sti 
at the rate of 1} r -, - “e sication to the 
SECRETARY, Cen nison House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, Vieworls, S.W., to w 
Subscriptions and Donations towards the Funds of 
the Association should be sent. ime aw. Messrs. 
BARCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mall 
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Mr. HEINEMANN'S NEW BOOKS 
GREEK AND ROMAN PORTRAITS 


By Dr. HEKLER. Large 4to. 250 Full-page Plates. 


30s. net. 
This book contains a whole gallery of the masterpieces of portrait sculpture 
jn antiquity. These portraits are not merely iconographie documents, but con- 
gributions to the history and analysis of artistic conception throughout the ages, 


THE YOUNG NIETZSCHE. 
By FRAU FOERSTER-NIETZSCHE. Translated by 
A.M. Lupovicr. Demy 8vo. With Portraits. 15s. net. 


“The human touch is in every line of Frau Foerster-Nietzsche’s portrait.” 
—Evening Standard, 


THE MONTESSORI METHOD. 


The Method cf Scientific Pedagogy as applied to Child 
Education. By MARIA MONTESSORI. In One Volume. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 7s. Gd. net. 

“A great body of intelligent alert teachers in this country will find in the 
Wook a treasure-trove of Wisdom and a manual of education. Never before has 
guch a combination of genius, inheritance, training aud experience, been united 
as in this woman.”’—Journal of Education, 











ANIMAL LIFE IN AFRICA. 
By Major J. STEVENSON HAMILTON. Foreword by 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. Iustrated, Maps, Plans, &c. 
Royal 8vo. 18s. net. 


“Vivid, graphic, withal scholarly . . .a book of unusual fascination.’’—Times. 





THE LURE OF THE SEA. 
Poems. By J. E. PATTERSON, Author of “Tillers of the 


Soil,” etc. Crown 8vo. Ss, net. 
“The fresh and living literary gift born of experience.’’—Times. 





MOODS, SONGS AND DOGGERELS. 
By JOHN GALSWORTHY. Crown 8vo. Ss. net. 
“Poetry of a high order, wizpoilt by any alien imagination, undistarbed in 
ita fine s: imple pathos.” —Nation, 


‘THE SELECTED WRITINGS OF 
WILLIAM SHARP. 


Edited by ELIZABETH A. SHARP. Uniform with the 
“Works of Fiona Macleod.” To be completed in 5 vols, 
Crown 8vo. &s. net each. Now Ready: Vol. I. POEMS. 
Vol. II. STUDIES AND APPRECIATIONS. 


WAR AND ITS ALLEGED BENEFITS. 
By J. NOVIKOW. Preface by NORMAN ANGELL, Author 
of “The Great Illusion.” Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

DIVORCE. 
By EARL RU SSELL. Crown 8vo. — ‘2s. 6d. net. — rs 

Vol. XU. THE COLLECTED WORKS OF IBSEN. 

FROM IBSEN’S WORKSHOP. 

Edited by WM. ARCHER. Crown 8vo. 48, 
THIRD AND REVISED EDITION. 


INDIA UNDER CURZON AND 


AFTER. py LovAT FRASER. Royal 8vo. 16s. net. 
With a long new Preface discussing the recent administrative changes. 

















NEW 6s. NOVEL. 
LOVE’S PILGRIMAGE. UPTON SINCLAIR. 


“A novel with many of the elements of greatness—in some ways better than 
anything Mr. Upton Sinelair has done... there are also superbly human 
touches and felicities of style and thought. It isa fine, distinguished, vital... 
movel,"’— Observer. 

“A powerful emotional novel . . . Mr. Sinclair has described the conflict of 

and passions with energy and sincerity.””—Duaily News. 
THE COST OF IT. ELEANOR MORDAUNT. 

“A strong and absorbing story ... interesting from first to last.”"—Daily 

ows. 

“Migs Mordaunt .. . shows certainly in this more serious effort gifts which 
should win her high consideration as a novelist.’’—Times. 


PASSION FRUIT. E. Cc. VIVIAN. 

“May be warmly recommended to any reader in search of an interesting 
anFintensely human story, peopled by life-like characters.’’—Sunday Times. 
HE WHO PASSED. 


(To M. L. G.) Third Impression. ANON. 
“If authentic, poignant to tears; if not, marvellously well invented.” 


—Deily Mail. 
ESTHER. AGNES E. JACOMB. 
“ A striking novel, full of quiet strength.”—Morning Leader. 


; THE ADJUSTMENT. MARGUERITE BRYANT. 


“ Throughout fresh, sincere, well-written, and full of good atudies.’’—Times. 
“Endowed with thought, knowledge, sympathy, and literary quality that 
Fise much above the average level of the fiction of the day.”"—Scotsman, 


MARJORIE STEVENS. V. TAUBMAN-GOLDIE. 


“This well-written novel mirrors nature with humorous tenderness and 
honesty, much charm and philosophy.” —Sunday Imes, 


THE GREATEST RUSSIAN NOVEL 


THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOV. 
By DOSTOEVSKY. 864 pp. 38. 6d. net. 























WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.O. 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW _ BOOKS. 


STATISTICS. 


The Statesman’s Year Book for 
the Year 1912. Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Tse Tinrs.—“It is not too much to say that the‘ Year Book’ is quite 
indispensable to every serious student of public affairs.’’ 





MILITARY TEXT-BOOKS. New Vol. 


An Outline of the Russo- 
Japanese War, 1904, 1905. By COLONEL 
CHARLES ROSS, D.8.0., P.S.C. Vol. L—UP TO, and 
INCLUDING, the BATTLE OF LIAO-YANG. With 
Maps. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Tur Morxine Post.—‘*‘ A remarkably interesting and scholarly account of 
the first few months of the memorable war... written im a style which is at 
once clear, concise, aud attractive.” 





BIOGRAPHY. 


Herbert Kynaston. A Short Memoir with 
Selections from his Occasional Writings. By the Rev. E. D. 
STONE. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net, 





MUSIC. 

The First Year at the Organ. 
By PERCY C. BUCK, Mus. Doc. 4to, 2s. net. 

*.* VOLUME Ill OF THE MUSICIAN'S 

LIBRARY. A New Series issued in conjunction with 

Messrs. STAINER & BELL, Ltd. 








LAW. 
Second Edition contains the Model Rules, Regulations, 
and Forms. 
National Insurance. sy 4. s. comyns 
CARR, W. H. STUART GARNETT, Barristers-at-Law, and 
J. H. TAYLOR, M.A., M.B., Member of the Council of the 
British Medical Association. With a Preface by the Rt. Hon, 
D. LLOYD GEORGE, M.P. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 








PHILOSOPHY. 
The Schools of Philosophy. 
Edited by SIR HENRY JONES. 
The Evolution of Educational 
Theory. By JOHN ADAMS, M.A., B.Sc. LL.D. 8vo, 


10s. net. 
oe”, Other Volumes to follow. 





FICTION. 
The Sigen. _ By Mrs. ROMILLY FEDDEN (Katharine 


Waldo Douglas). Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 


Tax Tixes.—‘ The outer and the inner life of that strange country 
(Brittany), of brutes and mystics is unfolded with delicate art ; and the novel, 
quietly and warmly written, has much beauty of thouglit and feeling.” 


The Charwoman’s Daughter. By 
JAMES STEPHENS. Extra crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Tales of Madingley. py col. T. WALTER 
HARDING. With 33 Illustrations by H. M. BROCK, 
Extra crown 8vo. Cloth. Gilt top. 6s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., LONDON. 


= ——— SS = 











BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE MAGIC OF SPAIN,” 


IN PORTUGAL 


By AUBREY F. G. BELL. 


NOW READY. At all Libraries and Booksellers’, 
7s. Gd. net. 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO ST., W. 


——Seoaaeso —7 





HAVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE. 
We can design and engrave a buokplate to incorporate your own ideas, crest, 
motto, ete, Artistic and original work, from 17s. Gd. Marvellous valuq 
oi sent free, Henry G, Ward, 49 Gt, Portland Street, Loudoa, W, 
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"MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


Second Impression Now Ready. 


THE DIARY OF FRANCES LADY SHELLEY. 
Edited by her Grandson, RICHARD EDGCUMBE. Ilus- 
trated. 10s. 6d. net. 

The Bie of a brilliant social woman who knew intimately Wellington, 

Byron, M tah, Shelley, Scott, and Peel. 


LIFE OF JAMES, 

FIRST DUKE OF ORMONDE: 
By LADY BURGHCLERE. With Illustrations. 2 Vols. 
Demy 8vo. 28s. net, 


“A great Cavalier, a _— loyalist, and a great gentleman lives 
brisk ne glow two scholarly, well-written, an interesting 
volumes, which reticot th the highest possible credit upon their euthor’s judg- 
ment, taste, and workmauship.’’—Datly Te 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF PEPYS’S PATRON. 


EDWARD, FIRST EARL OF SANDWICH. 
By F. RB. HARRIS. In2Vols. With Illustrations. 24s. net. 
A book of special interest to lovers of Pepys. 


JOHN HUNGERFORD POLLEN. 
By ANNE POLLEN. Demy 8vo. With Illustrations. 15s.net. 
At a time when the life of Oardinal Newman is so much under discussion 
} ay life story of one of the most noted seceders from the Church of England 
that of Rome will arouse special interest. Besides Mr. Pollen’s religious 
lite - account is given of the secular and artistic work so widely connected 
name, 


WITH DANTE IN MODERN FLORENCE. 
By MARY E, LACY,. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

“In this book the Florence of Dante is reconstructed, and whatever still 
remains in the City that serves to throw light either on the ‘‘ Divina 


Commedia” or the history ef the Poot is gathered and given a 
place iu the past. ait ° 








in these 




















Cheaper Edition. Paper covers, 1s. net. 


SYNDICALISM AND LABOUR. 
By Sir ARTHUR CLAY, Bart. 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 


———————___. 


THE 


ROUND TABLE 


A Quarterly Review of the Politics of the British Empire. 





June 1912. No. 7. 





THE DURBAR AND AFTER, 
HOME RULE, 
THE OTHER IRISH QUESTION, 


THE BRISBANE GENERAL 
STRIKE. 


5. UNITED KINGDOM-—tThe Political Situa- 
tion—Mr. Churchill’s Naval Policy—The Coal Strike, 


6. CANADA~—Mr. Borden in Office—A Constitu- 
tional Conflict—Trade with the West Indies—An 
Imperial Navy. 

7. AUSTRALIA — Commonwealth Administration 
—Difficulties of the Labour Party—Political Pros- 
pects. 

8 SOUTH AFRICA —tThe Parliamentary Session 
—The Work of Reorganization—The Financial Re- 
lations Commission. 

9. NEW ZEALAND — Local Politics — Labour 
Unrest —The Japanese in the Pacific— Common- 
wealth and Dominion. 


Price 2s. 64. post free to any address within the Empire, 


, F PP} 





MACMILLAN & Co.,Ltd., St. Martin’s St., London, W.C. 





VOLUME I. JUST PUBLISHED. 


VASARI’S LIVES 


of the mest eminent Painters, 
Sculptors, and Architects. 


Newly translated by GASTON DE VERE. With 100 Illustrations 
in Colour and 400 in Monochrome Collotype. In 10 volumes: 
each volume sold separately. 


Large crown 4to, buckram boards, > paws throughout on pure 
rag papers, £1 5s. net; green aa ment, £1 15s. net; whole 
vellum boards, £2 2s. net per vol. 

A literal rondering of the last edition issued during the author's lifetime, 


Tho Lilustrations have boon selected with the utmost care to form a represen- 
tative series. 


Part Mau. —- —‘*A sumptuous and newly translated edition of the 
Plutarch ef the Renaiszance, with a wealth of colour and monochrome repro- 
ductious from the chief works of the period,”” 

Tue Aruexaum.—* Tho first issue of the new Vasari is v satisfactory, 
and should ensure aa extensive public for the remaining nine volumes.” 


« Detailed Prospectus post free on request. 


South American Archsology. 
An Introduction to the Archmology of the South American 
Continent, with ial reference to the Early History of 
Peru. By THOMAS A. JOYCE, M.A. With Ilustrations 
anda Map. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


Tus Atnenzum.—" The book is the result of extensive research, and should 
certainly stimulate interost in the early remains of South America, some 
are amoug most remarkable in the world.” 


Mesopotamian Archzology. 
An Introduction to the Archmwology of Babylonia ~4y Assyria. 
By PERCY 8. P. HANDCOCK, M.A. With numerous Illus- 
trations, also Maps. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


Macmiilan & Co., Ltd., and The Medioi Society, Ltd., London. 


“THE ARENA” 


keeps its readers in touch with the Universities and Public Schools, and 
Amateur Sports of all kinds, Published mouthly. Printed on art paper and 
profusely illustrated. Largely taken by “ Old Boys.” 




















The June Issue contalus an Article on The Cambridge Union Society. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING NET, of all Newsagents. 
Subscription Rate: 16s. per annum at home and abroad. (Canada 13s.). 


Publishers: ILIFFE & SONG, Ltd., 2C Tudor St., London, E.C. 











In originality of conception and in- 
genuity of execution the escape of 
Prince Krapotkin from the prison of 
the Nikolaievsk Military Hospital in 
St. Petersburg is probably unparalleled 
in prison annals. The full story 
of Prince Krapotkin’s escape is told 
in the June issue of the famous 


CENTURY 
MAGAZINE 


Other Features of the June Century. 


's 6t. Francis. Ths second instalment of a wonder- 
fully told and splendidly iliustrated biography of St. Francis 
ef Assisi by Maurice Francis Egan. 

Trade of the World Papers—Beigium. 
Wheipley. 

The Cospe! of Nature. John Burroughs. 

Stetia Maris. A further instaiment of W. J. Locke’s new 
Pham 

ope for the Hard Drinker. A remarkable article by 

“a B. Towns on what can and what must be done to 
save the man worth while. 


Besides many Stories and shorter Articles. 





James Davenport 





If you want the best and only the 
best in Art and Literature subscribe to 
the famous CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Subscriptions may bogin at any time, Price i€s. post free a 
year; single numbers, is. 44. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, Puruisuzrs, LONDON, E.C. 
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Smith, Elder & Co.’s Publications. 


NEW SUPPLEMENT (1901-1911) OF 


THE DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 


Edited by SIR SIDNEY LEE, Litt.D., &c. 
SECOND SUPPLEMENT, IN THREE VOLUMES. 


Royal 8vo, 15s. met each volume, in —- or blue Cloth, or in Half-Morocco, 
20s. net. 


Vol. I. 
,, III. 


ABBEY—EYRE. 
» II, FAED—MUYBRIDGE. 
NAPIER—YOUNG. 


Ready June 6th. 
Ready in the Autumn. 
Ready in the Autumn. 


Volume I. will include a Memoir of His late MAJESTY KING EDWARD VII. 


by the 


Editor. 


The present Supplement of the Dictionary supplies biographies of all noteworthy 
persons who died between the day of Queen Victoria’s death, 22nd January, Igor 
(the limit of the First Supplement), and 31st December, IgII. 

The new memoirs, which exceed 1,600, embrace every field of effort and deal 


comprehensively with the life of the nation and the Empire. 


The contributors, 


who number 290, include experts in well-nigh all departments of knowledge. 
Due piace is given in the present volumes to distinction in varied branches of 


national sport. 


Aviation and Golf are both represented for the first time. 


Thus 





the new Supplement forms a faithful historic mirror of the nation’s versatile energy 


up to the present time. 


PROSPECTUS POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 








With a portrait of the Author. Large post 8vo. 6s. net,’ 


Seeking Fortune in America. 


By F. W. GREY. 
Guascow Henratp.— His book is remarkably entertaining, On Mexico, 
Texas, business methods, social customs, shooting escapades, and much else, 
he provides excellent reading.” 





With a Portrait of Col. Grey, C.S.L. Large post 8vo. 6s. net. 


Tales of our Grandfather ; or India 


since 1856. 
(Col. L. J. H. GREY, C.S.1.) By F. & C. GREY. 


Nation.—"‘ A volume of rem/‘niscences as packed and racy and self-revealing 
as ever came from the pen of a men of action, We wander in an amazing 
world of peril, grandeur, and eenmmnenens ai 





Large post 8vo. With 7 Illustrations. 6s. net. 


: “““ 9 
The Church inthe Pages of “Punch. 
By the Rev. D. WALLACE DUTHIE, Author of “A Bishop 
in the Rough,” &c. 

Including the parsons of the Church ef England—the Roman Catholic 
priest—the dissenting minister — the Jew—the Spiritualist —and the Salva- 
honist, §c. 

Country Lire.—‘‘ We are surprised at the unfailing stream of what is, on 
the whole, fresh and amusing wit. If wo look through the book simply for 
amusement the best chapters aro those dealing with parsons.”” 

Oxvorp Curonicie.—“Glancing through these lively pages we get a great 
deal of sheer amusement from Mr, Punch’s koen-edged but rarely savage or 
eynical jests.” 





Now Ready. Small demy 8vo. With 14 Half-Tone Ilustrations, 
7a, 6d. net. 


and Players in Modern 


Plays 
Italy. 


By ADDISON McLEOD, 





On June 6th. Royal 8vo. 15s. net. 
With 6 Coloured and 48 pages of Black and White Illustrations 
and a Map. 


Pygmies and Papuans: The Stone 


Age To-day in Dutch New Guinea 
By A. F, R. WOLLASTON, Author of “From Ruwenzori to 
the Congo.” 
With 32 pages of Illustrations and two Maps, 
Small Royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
2nd EDITION. Ready June 6th. sf 


Nigeria: Its Peoples and _ its 


Problems. 
By E. D. MOREL, Author of “Great Britain and the Congo.” 


Journal or THE Argicax Socrety.—“No one can rise from its perusal 
without realizing that its maim thesis is stated with singular sanity and 
clearness and enforeed by arguments which must i the p 
consideration of all reasonable students of African problems.” 


NEW 6s. FICTION. 


Blinds Down. 
By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL, 


Gione.—“ Mr. Vachell tells his story with admirable art. Ho makes, his 
characters very real people. ‘ Blinds Down * is certain to add to its author's 
popularity and reputation.” 

Pau, Maui Gazerrs.— = with exquisite delicacy and art, Mz, 
Vachell has never done better. 


Kingfisher Blue. 


By HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE, 


Dariy Marm.—* Its charm, like the charm of Botticelli’s pictures, is ume 
deniable. Mr, Sutcliffe has given usa lyric of singular beauty into which he 
has woven the old ideals ef service, duty, disciplixe, and knightly faith,” 


A Diana of Quebec, 


By JEAN McILWEAITH. 














romance written with literary excel- 


Dexwper Apvaertiser.—“ A 
A pleasant love story binds the various 


lence mone on every page. 
incidents together.’ 





London: SMITH, ELDER & 


Co., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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BLACKWOODS’ NEW BOOKS 


A_SPORTSMAN’S BOOK. 


CHANCES OF SPORTS GF SORTS IN FIVE CONTINENTS Be « 
By COL. T. A. ST. QUINTIN, late Sth and 10th Hussars. 


Colonel St. Quintin writes of sporting exporiences both at home and abroad in a fascinating manner. India has been the scene 
of most of his exploits, and the tale of his adventures in this sportsman’s Paradise will be read with the greatest interest. 














AN _ ENTERTAINING BOOK. 


SERVICE YARNS AND MEMORIES By COL. C. E. CALLWELL, C.B. 6s, 


“ Colonel Callwell writes with an engrossing pen, and his stories will delight many a reader.”—Dundee Advertiser. 
AN EXPLORER’S BOOK. 


CHIEFS AND CITIES OF CENTRAL AFRICA: across Lake Chad by 
way of British, French, and German Territories. By OLIVE McLEOD, 


With 250 Illustrations and 3 Maps. 16s, net. 


“Miss Macleod’s eagerly awaited book is provided with all the elements to command success, and it has the merit which dosery 
it.”— Daily Chronicle. 
“A delightful book of travel . . . interesting from opening to finish.”—Country Life. 


A_ NATIONAL EPIC. 


THE HISTORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY 


Reviewed and Illustrated from Original Documents by G. W. FORREST, C.I.E., ex-Director of Recorls, 
Government of India. Vol. III. With Plans and Illusirations. 20s, net. 


“ Mr. Forrest’s book should be on every Englishman’s bookshelf.”— Standard. 
“Mr. Forrest has rendered a national service.... Must unquestionably become the standard history of the Mutiny.”—Times. 























SIX EXCELLENT 6s. NOVELS OF THE *‘BLACKWOOD’ QUALITY. 
* “The name of BLACKWOOD on a novel is a guarantee of good literature.”—Sarurpary Review. 


CEORGE WENDERN GAVE A PARTY By JOHN INGLIS 


* “Mr, Inglis maintains loyally the excellent traditions which have so long been associated with tho House of Blackwood. . . , 
At once romantic and genial, and fits in with the authentic Blackwood tradition.”— Spectator. 
“The Party is a triumph, we enjoyed it hugely.”—Glasgow Herald. 


THE MOON ENDURETH : Tales and Fancies By JOHN BUCHAK, 





“A classic... . A masterpiece... .. A rare delight to read.”—Sheficld Telegraph, Author of “Prester John,” &c. 
YELLOWSANDS By ADAM GOWANS WHYTE, 
“ An idyll which charms.”—Scolsman. Author of the “Templeton Tradition.” 
LUCREZIA BORGIA’S ONE LOVE By H. GRAHAM RICHARDS, 
“A fino romance, finely told.”—Pall Mall Gazette. Author of “ Richard Somers.” 
THE HEART OF DELILAH By CHRISTOPHER WILSOH, 
“A capital story.”—Scotsman. Author of “The Missing Millionaire.” 


A DERELICT EMPURE ¢secona impression) By MARK TIME 


“A rattling good story.”—Mr. Haminton Frrz in the Daily Mail. 


BLACKWOOD 


for JUNE contains 








Church Establishment By Artuur Paaez | Hocken and Hunken. A Tale of Troy. By “Q.” 
Sanderson’s Venus By Sr. Jonn Lucas | British Mercenaries in Venezuela. 
A Norse Queen’s Pleasure Yacht A Revolutionary Aftermath: Some Experiences 
By Artuur G. Jarne. of a Military Riot in China. 

Some Rockets, ‘‘ Mother,” and Private Riley Musings without Method— 

By Ove Lux-Om The Rejuvenescence of France—The Demolition of an Ancient 
In Quest of a Cure:—II. City—The Religious Impulse of Modern France—From Ibsen's 

We go to Devonshire—A Vegetarian Sanatorium. Workshop. 








WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH & LONDON. 
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